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THE DEMONSTRATION 


AST week for the first time the women of 

Norway exercized the parliamentary suffrage 

on the same terms as men. This is no revo- 

lution: this is the result of no violent agi- 
tation. It is the completion of a quiet and normal 
process of political development. A hundred years 
ago the Norwegian people determined that they 
wanted a complete democracy. Now they have got it. 
The Ejidsvold constitution of 1814, one of the most re- 
markable political documents of history, gave the rights 
of citizenship to all men and women of twenty-five. But 
the powers of Europe, then combined for the suppres- 
sion of democratic movements everywhere, crushed out 
independent Norway, and since then the people have 
been slowly striving to realize the ideal exprest in that 
famous instrument. One by one the clauses of the Eids- 
vold constitution have been put into effect, until now 
the people have practically gained all the liberties to 
which they then aspired. The emancipation of women 
began in 1901 and proceeded by easy stages; first, local 
suffrage with property limitation; then limited suffrage 
in general elections. In 1911, Anna Rogstad was elected 
to the Storthing. In 1912, women were made eligible to 
all offices except ecclesiastical, military or cabinet. In 
1918, full parliamentary suffrage was given to women, 
and now it is being exercized. 

In all of the Scandinavian countries women now have 
the suffrage; complete in Norway, Denmark, Finland 
and Iceland, partial in Sweden. Besides this, the women 
have the right to vote in Australia and New Zealand, and 
in twelve of the American states and Alaska, not count- 
ing such limited electoral privileges as they possess in 
most of the other states and Great Britain. The terri- 
tory now under the equality régime embraces 5,287,000 
square miles and a population of 28,000,000. In some of 
these communities the women have been voting for over 
forty-five years. 

Whatever else may be said of woman suffrage it can 
not be called a theory. It is an established fact. It is no 
longer an experiment; it is a demonstration. It is not a 
question; it has been settled for lands much larger than 
all Europe. It is the one reform that never goes back- 
ward. Never has any community which introduced full 
adult suffrage by popular vote or popular legislature 
shown any signs of repenting its decision. There are 
not enough antis left in the Western States even to 
bring up the question again thru the initiative and ref- 
erendum, It may safely be said that in the communities 
where the régime of equality has been for some years 
established the right and expediency of allowing women 
to vote is no more questioned than is the right and ex- 
pediency of allowing men to vote questioned in our 
Eastern States, if so much. 


OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


To the theoretic argument for woman suffrage there 
has not been much to add since the time of Plato, who 
appears to have been the first president of the Athens 
branch of the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. But 
the experimental demonstration of its feasibility and 
success has been left to our own times. If the man-on- 
the-fence doubts whether the example of such small and 
isolated communities as Iceland and the Isle of Man 
can be taken as examples for New York or Pennsylvania, 
he can be referred to Australia and New Zealand, which 
are more nearly like America in the character and con- 
ditions than any other foreign country, or he may take 
a transcontinental excursion ticket and find out for him- 
self that the people living in the western half of his 
own country are not so alien as he thinks they are. 

It is funny to hear a man in Massachusetts or New 
Jersey say: “I, for one, will never live under a petticoat 
government.” Poor man, he can’t help himself unless he 
emigrates to some other country, and these are mostly 
at war. He already is living under a national govern- 
ment elected in large part by the votes of women. The 
women: help elect twenty-four senators out of ninety- 
six. They control a sixth of the President, or, according 
to last week’s announcement, the whole of him. The real 
situation is more striking than appears from these fig- 
ures, for, owing to our unequal allotment of representa- 
tion, the women voters of the West have more political 
power in national affairs than the men voters of the 
East. The ballot of one woman in Nevada will out- 
weigh in senatorial legislation the ballot of 111 men in 
New York. So the question which the voter in New 
York or Pennsylvania has to decide next November is 
not, as he sometimes conceives it, whether he will allow 
women a share in the government under which he lives. 
It is merely whether he will continue to deprive his 
mother, wife or sister of the rights which the unknown 
women of the West have in the nation. 


T is over fifty years since The Independent advocated 

woman’s rights in all three fields: educational, the 
right of women to enter educational institutions; indus- 
trial, the right of women to engage in any occupations; 
political, the right of women to an equal share in gov- 
ernment. We may say—since none of the editorial staff 
of those days is with us now—that to take such a step at 
that time required some moral courage, also financial 
courage. Highly respectable people regarded us with 
abhorrence because of these demoralizing doctrines, and 
some of our friends deplored our eccentricity. Nothing 
that we have advocated brought down upon us more 
opprobrium unless it was our other queer idea, that hu- 
man beings ought not to be held in slavery. 

But now two-thirds of our woman’s rights program 
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is accomplished, and one may advocate the third in al- 
most any circle without being regarded as a social in- 
cendiary. The political rights of women in the matter 
of voting have been allowed to lag behind, because they 
were regarded, perhaps rightly, as less necessary than 
the educational and industrial rights. But the success- 
ful exercize of these has demonstrated the eligibility of 
women to the political rights, and these cannot be longer 
denied without rank injustice and obvious absurdity. 
Lincoln and Wilson, Republican and Democrat, stand 
on the same platform in regard to equal political rights 
for women. But during the fifty years that separates 


them, woman suffrage has been tried in three conti- 


nents, so that what was to Lincoln a hope is to Wilson a 
demonstrated fact. In 1865 it required prophetic faith 
to see the feasibility of woman suffrage. In 1915 it re- 
quires no more than candid observation. 








THE END OF TURKEY 


F there is any justice in the course of history the 

end of the Turkish Empire must be not far off. What 
a happy, what a glorious conclusion of an inglorious 
history that will be! 

We still anticipate, notwithstanding Germany’s mag- 
nificent attack and defense, that the Allies will wear her 
out and the two empires she has led. But, whatever the 
result of this war Turkey as an independent power will 
be wiped off the map. If Germany wins Turkey will be 
under her sphere of influence, independent only in name; 
if the Allies win the Turkish Empire will be blown to 
the four winds of heaven, and this last is what we de- 
voutly hope for and believe. 

The Turkish rule for the past five tenturies has in- 
sulted heaven. It has been the rule of cruelty, murder 
and lust, and the present attempt to exterminate its 
Christian subjects has simply filled up the measure of 
its wrath. Of the facts there can be no doubt, from 
many sources of information, from American citizens 
escaping the massacres, and now fully confirmed by Am- 
bassador Morgenthau. The Turkish rulers made a sui- 
cidal blunder when they put themselves under the orders 
of Berlin, and they must suffer the consequences. 

Beyond the present horrors we look forward to the 
happier days when Moslem rule shall be ended. The 
Turkish Empire covers the choicest region historically 
of all the earth’s surface. It yields not even to Greece. 
There human history begins. There ruled Babylonia, 
then Assyria, then Persia, then the Macedonian Empire, 
then that of Rome, till Constantine established his capi- 
tal on the Hellespont and ruled the world from the city 
that bears his name. Within what is now the Turkish 
* Empire the three great historical religions, the Hebrew, 
the Christian and the Mohammedan, had their origin. 

The resolution will be a renaissance by which these 
ancient lands, so long opprest, come under the rule of 
civilization, for Turkey has never risen out of barbar- 
ism. An American traveler, after riding from sunrise to 
sunset in the incredibly fertile valley of the lower 
Euphrates, saw not a single man or beast, only the re- 
mains of former irrigation, Reaching at night a miser- 
able village of agricultural Arabs, he asked why: the 
land had been deserted, and was told that some years 
before the Turkish ruler doubled the taxes, and when 
the people could not pay he shut off the water from 


their irrigating canals. The people died of starvation 
or fled the land. That was Turkish rule. 

The British are marching on Bagdad. They will hold 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. They have had 
their eyes on the railroad connection with. India ever 
since sixty years ago Colonel Chesney mapped the route 
along the Euphrates. England holds the Nile and Bag- 
dad will be a British capital, and once more the desert 
shall become a Garden of Eden and populous as in the 
days of old. The Arabian coast from the Persian Gulf 
to the Red Sea will equally be under British rule, with 
a fair hope for the renewal of the old fame of Araby 
the Blest. From the north Russia will allow its fugi- 
tives to return to Armenia and will! hold that splendid 
region under some such independent rule as it promised 
Poland. Constantinople as a new capital of Russia, or 
as a free city under the protection of the powers, will 
again flourish as the emporium of the world. Asia Mi- 
nor and Syria will be portioned out under the control 
of European nations, and wealth and enterprise will 
flow in a golden stream, while the scholarship of the 
world will for centuries search the ruins and mounds 
for the recovered records of ancient civilization. 

Or if the Teuton hosts prevail the Turkish Empire 
will remain as a name and a fleshless ghost subject to 
the will of its German protectors. Even so, barbarism 
will go, and civilization will come imposed by force. The 
old Moslem power must end. The world demands it, and 
in one way or another it will effect what it demands. 








IS IT NECESSARY ? 


HE plans worked out by Secretary Garrison and 

Secretary Daniels for increasing the army and 
navy were given out at Washington last week. They are 
said to have the President’s approval. 

The Garrison plan calls for an increase of our regular 
army from 93,000 to 140,000, and the establishment of 
a continental army of soldiers who will enlist for six 
years. During the first three years they will be required 
to serve two months each year. During the last three 
years they will be subject to call to the colors at any 
time. 

Secretary Daniels proposes a naval program for five 
vears. The first year there will be begun two dread- 
noughts, two battle cruisers, twenty-five coast subma- 
rines, five sea-going submarines, twelve destroyers, etc., 
and there will be an increase of 8000 men in the navy 
and an addition of 2500 to the Naval Academy. This 
program will increase the army appropriations by $75,- 
000,000 a year and the navy appropriations about the 
same. The entire program for national defense will total 
$400,000,000 for next year. 

This raises two questions that the American people 
have got to face, and face squarely. How are they going 
to raise the money? What are they going to get for it? 

First. The National Government is proposing a 
budget of a billion and a quarter dollars. 

Excluding postal appropriations, which the Govern- 
ment ultimately gets back in charge for service, Con- 
gress must provide about $900,000,000 next year. Over 
$600,000,000 of this will be for army, navy, pensions 
and interest on the public debt, all war items. This is 
more than twice as much as were expended on the Ger- 
man army and navy the year before the war. 
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Thus the total expenditure for war will be more than 
two-thirds of all the disbursements of our Government. 
This means that the American people have got to go 
deep down in their pockets. And what for? 

To be sure, methods of warfare have changed, but 
defense as a political philosophy or a practical precau- 
tion of statesmanship remains about the same as ever. 
Defense is only the last link in a long chain of reason- 
ing. As has been said, “before defense comes attack, and 
before attack come all the motives for aggression, all 
the misunderstandings and racial prejudices, all the in- 
trigue and secret diplomacy and military preparation.” 

The war has no doubt rendered a change in military 
methods necessary, and undoubtedly a strengthening of 
our forces. But why should the American people go be- 
yond this and overload themselves with taxation for de- 
fense, when Europe is bleeding to death and Asia is 
straining every nerve to keep on good terms with us, 
and when war is certain to be the most hated word in 
existence when peace is once declared? 

The United States never was so safe from invasion 
as it is today. Even tho the proposed increase is not un- 
bearable it will necessarily tend to promote a feeling 
which will involve year by year greater expenditures 
until finally we fall under the same burden as the Euro- 
pean nations. 

We are at the parting of the ways. Let us give this 
matter the most sober consideration before it is too late. 








A GAINFUL LOSS 


NE item in the receipts the past year from inter- 

nal revenue shows a great loss for the national 
treasury. That loss amounts to over $23,000,000. It 
would be a very serious loss but for the fact that it 
comes where the greater the loss the greater the gain. 
From 1860 to 1907 there was a very rapid increase in 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors, beginning with 
six and a half gallons per capita and reaching nearly 
twenty-three gallons per capita. Then for several years 
there was little change, and, indeed, a slight lessening 
of the per capita rate. This of course was due to the in- 
crease of prohibition territory. Now, for the first time 
there has been a great downward swing and a falling 
off in the consuniption of 15,000,000 gallons of distilled 
spirit and 6,358,744 barrels of beer in one year, with 
the loss of $23,000,000 of revenue. There is a further 
loss of $307,379 from the tax of $25 which every retail 
liquor dealer must pay, and this indicates that there are 
over 12,000 fewer saloon keepers doing business in 1915 
than in 1914. . 

It is not strange that the liquor business is disturbed 
and is going actively into politics. There are now eight 
prohibition states and eighteen other states in which 
local option laws have shut out the saloon from more 
than half the population. At present it appears as if the 
anti-saloon movement might overtake the movement for 
female suffrage. 

Prohibition does prohibit, as proved by the decreased 
internal revenue receipts, Whatever the treasury loses 
the country gains ten times as much in wealth. Such a 
loss is a great gain. 

When we say that prohibition prohibits we do not 
mean to declare that there are no drunkards and no 
liquor selling in prohibition territory. Whether the law 
will be faithfully executed depends upon the temper of 


the people particularly in the larger cities and on the 
character of the sheriffs elected. The execution of the 
law depends on the sheriff and sheriffs are not all of a 
sturdy mold. In many places it is very easy to get 
around the law. As an illustration we give one case that 
has come under our observation. In a county in a pro- 
hibition state a new sheriff of another party was elected. 
Immediately the representative of a large wholesale 
liquor house in one of our largest cities called on the 
county chairman of the successful party and asked that 
the arrangement of previous years might be continued 
by which his firm would have the right to supply all 
liquor sellers in the county, and offered as hitherto to 
pay $500 a month for political use, the sum to be paid 
to him or the sheriff or any one he might select. Under 
this arrangement, of course, all such saloons would be 
unmolested, while any which bought their liquor else- 
where would be sternly supprest. There is, no doubt, 
much similar evasion of the law, but the returns of the 
internal revenue receipts prove conclusively that pro- 
hibition is not a failure. 


OUR SHAMELESS PENSIONERS 


HE newspapers report that in a single day at the 
opening of the college term at Harvard University 
the bursar received $400,000 from a portion of the four 
thousand students. This they paid for tuition. They 
paid all that was asked of them and doubtless felt as 
if they had fully met an honest charge, but they had not 
paid the cost of their tuition, scarce a third of it. About 
two-thirds of it was a gift. For from four to eight 
years, these students are receiving a pension, and not 
a bit ashamed of it. They are proud to be pensioners of 
the university, and the university is proud to have them 
as its pensioners. The university with its $37,000,000 . 
of property is untaxed by the state and so these four 
thousand students from all ever the country and the 
world are also pensioners of the state of Massachusetts. 
What is true of the pensioned youth of Harvard Uni- 
versity is true of a hundred other colleges in various 
degrees and still more of our state universities which 
charge no tuition and where the state entirely pensions 
its students. We need not speak further of the children 
and youth in our public schools who are equally pen- 
sioned from the public treasury. It is all right. We are 
glad to have it so. The education of children and youth 
at public expense is our wise policy, but it is well that 
attention should be called to our pension system in the 
case of young men and women who attend institutions 
like Harvard, which make a partial charge for tuition. 
Yale University received by gift during the past year 
nearly a million dollars and the entire income of it 
goes to pension its students, who feel no shame in re- 
ceiving the annual grant. 

And why should they? A writer lately spoke of Eras- 
mus as the glory and shame of his century. The glory 
certainly, but why the shame? For no other reason than 
because over and over again he applied to patrons per- 
sistently for support in his unwearied scholarly labors. 
He found it disagreeable enough to make these appeals, 
but he was not ashamed to. In those days it was the 
duty of men of wealth to patronize letters. So it was in 
the older days of Virgil and Horace and of every one 
else who wrote. Every one had to have his Mecenas. 
The patron and the patronized had equal pride. 
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With the increase of the reading public this relation 
of the pension giver to the pension receiver has largely 
past away, but we retain it for our youth. It continued 
in Edmond Spenser’s day, but the author of the “Faery 
Queen” expresses no shame at seeking support, as a 
poet, from titled patrons, but he felt the indignity of 


seeing such demands refused. In a famous passage he: 


writes: 
Full little knowest thou that has not try’d 
What hell it is in suing long to byde; 
To fawn to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone; 
but he always felt he had a right to ask what ought to 
be given. So he says again 
It most behoves the honorable race 
Of mightie peeres true wisdome to sustaine 
And with their noble countenance to grace 
The learned foreheads, without gifts or gaine. 

In Thomas Gray’s time this system of patronage had 
so far past away that pride and shame prevented him 
from suing for such pensioning and he wrote as his 
epitaph: 

Too honest to steal and too proud to importune, 

He had not the knack of making a fortune. 


Could love and could hate, so was thought rather odd, 
No very great wit, he believed in a God. 


Nowadays the literary pensioner scarcely lingers ex- 
cept in a tun of wine annually given to the Poet Lau- 
reate. But our literary youth take proper pride in 
accepting their annual pensions, 


THE MYSTERY OF DELCASSE 


HE chief German victory of the month is not the 
capture of Belgrade but the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Théophile Delcassé from the French Cabinet. 
Ten years ago, when he resigned from the Foreign 
Office, it was interpreted to mean that France had given 


way to Germany on the Morocco question, and we now: 


know that that interpretation was correct. The French 
Government of 1905 counted the cost’ and the chances 
and concluded that they could not afford the risk of a 
war with Germany then. The Ministers of War and 
Navy reported that the army and fleet would have to be 
strengthened before France could meet Germany with 
any chance of success. Russia was exhausted by her 
war with Japan. The Anglo-French entente was only a 
year old and it was doubtful whether the British would 
be willing to take up arms to enforce the claims of their 
hereditary enemy to territory they formerly had hoped 
to possess for themselves. So the French Government 
threw overboard Delcassé and consented to refer the 
Moroccan question to an international conference. The 
Algeciras conference was a stately farce. The represen- 
tatives of thirteen countries, including the United 
States, spent three months at the only decent hotel in 
the town and, having talked themselves out, signed an 
agreement to which no attention has been paid since. 
The integrity of Morocco and the sovereignty of the 
Sultan were among the provisions of the agreement. 
When a few years later France acquired Morocco as a 
protectorate nobody made any fuss about the violation 
of the treaty except the Germans, and they would not 
have done so except that it interfered with their busi- 
ness. 

Of course, the French and British Governments knew in 


advance that the Algeciras conference could not accom- 
plish the ostensible object for which it was called, the 
rehabilitation of Morocco under an independent Sultan, 
because the Anglo-French convention of the year be- 
fore contained a clause, kept secret at the time but pre- 
sumably known or suspected by the Kaiser, providing 
for the eventuality of the acquisition of Morocco by 
France and Egypt by England. It was arranged at the 
same time that Italy was to annex Tripoli. All this has 
come to pass exactly as planned when M. Delcassé and 
King Edward first put their heads together at Paris in 


- 1903. According to André Tardieu, the chief authority 


on the subject, it was Edward VII who “both conceived 
and facilitated” the rapprochement between France and 
England which has altered the aspect of the world. 
Two months after the King’s famous visit to Paris, 
President Loubet and his Foreign Minister returned 
the call, and M. Delcassé and Lord Lansdowne carried 
on the conversations which resulted in the Anglo- 
French convention of April 8, 1904, Three years later 
Great Britain and Russia came to an agreement which 
completed what the jubilant journalists of that time 
called the “Iron Ring” about Germany. 

But Germany, in her frantic efforts to break thru the 
Iron Ring, at last discovered in the Balkans what seems 
to be a weak point. Only thirty miles of Serbian moun- 
tains separate Hungary from Bulgaria, and this once 
past the way is clear to Constantinople. The Allies have 
been taking such pride in their skilful diplomacy i con- 
trast with the clumsy way of the Germazxs that it is 
especially humiliating to find that they have faiied to 
win over any of the Balkan states. And now, in order 
to check the German drive thru Serbia, the French and 
British have had to cross Greece and the Russians are 
threatening to cross Rumania, both violations of neu- 
trality, which, however defensible, bear an unpleasant 
resemblance to the crossing of Belgium by the Ger- 
mans. 

Naturally the disappointment of the Allies over this 
failure in diplomacy falls upon the two men who are 
held responsible for it, M. Deleassé and Sir Edward 
Grey. The former is out and the latter has been sub- 
jected to such hard criticism from both parties that his 
resignation would not be surprizing. Obviously some 
one has blundered, but who? The official statements in 
both parliaments throw no light upon it. Immediately 
after the return of the Premier from London M. Del- 
cassé sent in his letter of resignation, but when the 
deputies called for the reading of it Premier Viviani 
refused, altho his refusal imperiled his position. 

Delcassé is one of the ablest diplomats of the century 
and no one understands better the relations of the pow- 
ers joined in the entente. He spent the spring of 1914 
in Petrograd at the invitation of the Czar, perfecting 
the arrangements for the war which was, even then, re- 
garded as inevitable and imminent. The French Gov- 
ernment would not be likely to dispense with his serv- 
ices unless there was a serious disagreement with his 
colleagues over the policy to be pursued. But Premier 
Viviani flatly denies such a disagreement. Hence the 
mystery. Perhaps we shall know next week why Del- 
cassé resigned. Perhaps we shall not know until, some 
fifty years hence, the diaries, the letters and the chan- 
cellery pigeonholes give up their secrets to the his- 
torian. 
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The War in General von Mackensen, 
bi after the capture of Bel- 
Serbia grade, attacked the Ser- 
bian fortifications on the hills beyond 
the city. Here they occupied a strong 
position consisting of four successive 
lines of entrenchments protected by 
barbed wire entanglements and defend- 
ed with artillery under French, British 
and Serbian officers. But these defenses 
were bombarded at long range by the 
Austrian guns at Semlin which fired 
across the Save River and over the city 
of Belgrade. After weakening the lines 
by bombardment the Germans, follow- 
ing their usual tactics, charged en 
masse and captured the positions, altho 
at terrible sacrifice. According to Ser- 
bian accounts 20,000 Germans were 
killed in this assault. 

General von Gallwitz, who crost the 
Danube at Semendria, east of Bel- 
grade, has advanced some ten miles up 
the Morava River and along the rail- 
road that leads to Nish. A further ad- 
vance in this direction will divide the 
Serbians on the eastern or Belgrade 
side from those on the western or Bos- 
nian side. 

The Bulgarians have crost the Ser- 
bian frontier at several points with the 
object of cutting the lines of communi- 
cation. Their attack near Zaitchar, 
about twenty-five miles northeast of 
Nish, is said to have succeeded in cut- 
ting the railroad which leads from Nish 
to the Danube and the Rumanian fron- 
tier. This would make it impossible for 
Rumanian aid to reach Serbia. 

South of Nish and near the Greek 
border the Bulgarians entered Serbian 
territory to cut the Orient Railroad 
where it crosses the Vardar River, and 
runs close to the Bulgarian boundary. 
They are reported to have been re- 
pulsed by the Serbians who, with the 
aid of the French troops, then carried 
the war into the enemy’s country and 
attacked Strumnitza,'a Bulgarian town 
where the Greeks were defeated by the 
Bulgars on July 17, 1913. 

The censor allows nothing to be dis- 
closed about the movements of the 
French and British troops which were 
landed a week ago at Salonica. It is not 
known, therefore, how many of them 
have been sent into Serbia to help the 
Serbs meet the Teutonic invasion from 
the north or whether they are still en- 
camped near Salonica for the purpose 
of invading Bulgaria from Greek terri- 
tory. Premier Zaimis, who has replaced 
Venizelos at the head of the Greek 
Government, declares that Greece will 
preserve an armed neutrality. The Lon- 
don papers, fearing lest the allied ex- 
pedition when it gets into the interior 
of the Balkans will be attacked in the 
back by the Greeks, are urging the 
Government to seize the Greek ship- 
ving and islands and blockade the coast 
in order to force Greece to drop her 
neutrality and take side with the Allies. 

The allied fleet has blocked the Bul- 








THE GREAT WAR 


October 11—Bulgars 
northeast of Nish. 
Illukst near Dvinsk. 

October 12—Parliament approves 
American loan of half million dol- 
lars. Fighting about Tahure Butte 
continues indecisive. 

October 13—Foreign Minister Del- 
eassé of France resigned. Zeppe- 
lins kill 55 in London. 

October 14—British take main trench 
in MHohenzollern Redoubt, near 
Loos. Bulgars try to cut Orient 
R. R. near Serbo-Greek border. 

October 15—Great Britain declares 
war on Bulgaria. Russians drive 
Austrians back to Stry river, Ga- 
licia. 

October 16—French recapture Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf, Vosges. Allies 
blockade Bulgarian coasts. 

October 17—French invade Bulgaria 
near Strumnitza. Hindenburg dis- 
lodges Russians east of Mitau. 


invade Serbia 
Germans take 




















garian ports at the Aegean Sea and a 
Russian expedition is said to be prepar- 
ing for descent upon the Bulgarian port 
of Varna on the Black Sea. It is also 
reported that a Russian force has been 
assembled upon the borders of Rumania 
with intent to force their way across 
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From the London Times 


THE STORM CENTER IN THE BALKANS 
The armies of seven nations are now being 
rushed to the old Serbian town of Nish, which 
has since the war began served as the capital 
of the kingdom. German, -Austrian and Hun- 
garian troops are marching down from Belerade, 
130 miles to the north. French, British and 
probably Italian troops are on their way from 
Salonica, 240 miles to the south. Bulgarian troops 
from the east have crossed the Serbian boundary 
near Zaitchar, Kniashevatz and Pirot in the ef- 
fort to cut the railroad which leads*from*Salonica 

to Belgrade 














Rumanian territory into Bulgaria in 
case Rumania does not voluntarily 
espouse the cause of the Allies. German 
mechanics from Constantinople are said 
to be at Varna putting together sub- 
marines for service on the Black Sea. 
Turkish troops have been sent from 
Constantinople to Varna and Dedea- 
gatch in order to defend these ports 
against the attack of the Allies while 
the Bulgarians concentrate their forces 
on the Serbian and Greek frontiers. 

It is positively asserted that Italian 
troops are to be sent to the Balkans, 
but if so, it is expected they will he em- 


‘ ployed against Bulgaria instead of be- 


ing sent into Serbia. This will avoid a 
conflict with the Germans who are in- 
vading Serbia, for Italy is not yet for- 
mally at war with Germany. 


The failure of the Allies 
to win over any one of 
the neutral Balkan 
States to their side has caused bitter 
disappointment in France, Russia and 
England. The Duma is muzzled, but in 
the House of Commons and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies the Government was 
criticized more openly than at any time 
since the war began. The British public 
awaited Sir Edward Grey’s explanation 
with intense eagerness and _ there 
was general dissatisfaction because 
the Foreign Secretary spoke in the 
vaguest terms and threw no light 
on the situation. He stated that 
the efforts of the Allies had been 
directed toward securing an agree- 
ment among the Balkan States, 
but a decisive preponderating advan- 
tage was necessary for that policy. The 
Central Powers offered more to Bul- 
garia than could the Allies except in 
regard to Thrace. In order to obtain the 
consent of Greece and Serbia to the 
cession of their territory it was 
necessary that Bulgaria first take up 
arms against the Turks. 

About all that can be gathered then 
from the cautious statement of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey is that the Central Powers 
offered Bulgaria extensive concessions 
of Macedonian territory at the expense 
of Serbia and a smaller amount of 
Thracian territory at the expense of 
Turkey, while the Allies naturally were 
more liberal in their offers of Turkish 
territory and more chary in regard to 
Serbian and Greek. This tends to con- 
firm the statement of the Bulgarian 
Foreign Minister, General Jecoff, that 
the Allies tried to force Bulgaria into 
the war and that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment waited to see which side was go- 
ing to win and decided in favor of the 
Central Powers. It would have meant 
suicide, he said, for Bulgaria to have 
complied with the ultimatum of Great 
Britain. 

The withdrawal of part of the Brit- 
ish and French troops from Galli- 
poli to Salonica has led to the inference 
that the campaign against Constanti- 
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AT THE CENTER OF THE WAR NEWS 
The detailed map on the preceding page shows the objective of the several armies which are 
striking at each other thru Serbia. The general situation remains practically unchanged, and 
there is no authoritative news as yet of the whereabouts of the Allied troops landed at Salonica 


nople was to be abandoned. The Gov- 
ernment, interrogated on this point in 
Parliament, refused to confirm or deny 
the rumor. In the House of Lords it 
was argued that British prestige would 
be less injured by the abandonment of 
the Gallipoli campaign than by persist- 
ing in such a hopeless adventure. The 
British losses in the Dardanelles up to 
October 9 amounted to 96,899, of 
whom 29,121 were Australians. The 
Australian papers are furious at the 
thought that this sacrifice has been in 
vain and demand the punishment of 
whoever was responsible for the blun- 
der of sending the troops to Gallipoli. 

Conscription is again urged in Eng- 
land as the only way to find the troops 
needed on this new field. In the course 
of a debate on the subject in the Com- 
mons, which the Government was un- 
able to suppress, it was asserted that 
voluntary enlistment had failed to 
bring forward more than 2,000,000 
men, instead of the 3,000,000 an- 
nounced by the Premier and the 4,000,- 
000 claimed by the press. Skilled me- 
chanics have been brought back from 
the front to serve in the munition fac- 
tories, but some of these are non-union 
men and in the Thornycroft works the 
employees have struck rather than 
work with them. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies 
there was wild excitement and disorder 
when it was announced that M. Del- 
eassé, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
had resigned. The Chamber demanded 
that the letter of resignation be read, 
but the Premier refused, stating that it 
was not on account of any disagree- 
ment with the rest of the Cabinet. The 
Premier admitted that faults had been 
committed, but it was necessary for 
France to act in codperation with her 
Allies. It was impossible to let Serbia 
be assassinated either from in front or 


behind. In the course of the debate it 
was hinted that France was looking 


for a ruler in the person of King Al- 
bert of Belgium. Some accused the 
Government of diverting troops needed 
for the defense of France to the pro- 
tection of the British route to India, 
but Premier Viviani stated that the 
lines in France had not been weakened 
by the despatch of the expeditions to 
Gallipoli and Salonica. 


, The German offensive in 
a Russia has visibly slack- 
ened in intensity, doubt- 
less because of the withdrawal of 
forces for the Serbian campaign. On 
the other hand the Russians have re- 
ceived a new supply of ammunition, 
and, it is rumored, of reinforcements 
from Japan. With the aid of these they 
have attacked the German line at vari- 
ous points and in Galicia, southwest of 
Tarnopol, the Germans were dislodged 
from their entrenchments and driven 
back nearly five miles to the Stry 
River. 
In the north Hindenburg doggedly 


. continues his efforts to capturé the city 


and fortress of Dvinsk, tho with doubt- 
ful success. He is making renewed ef- 
forts to gain the port and fortress of 
Riga and has driven the Russians from 
their positions east of Mitau. 

It is evident that important political 
changes are taking place in Russia 
altho the censorship prevents us from 
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THE BRITISH DRIVE 


The attack of Kitchener's army is directed toward Lens and a fierce struggle is now going on for the 
possession of the hills to the northwest of that town. Three important German strongholds, the quar- 
ries northwest of Hulluch, the Hohenzollern Redoubt on the hill southwest of Hulluch and Hill 70 
between Hulluch and Lens were captured, at least by the British in their first offensive, begun 
September 25. Since then the Germans have been making persistent efforts to regain these posi- 
tions and have at some points succeeded in recovering some of their lost trenches. When asked 
in Parliament last week whether the British still held Hill 70 the Government refused to reply. 
The shaded area represents approximately the territory held by the Germans and the arrows the 
chief points of attack. The French troops hold Souchez and are striving to advance to Givenchy 
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ascertaining much about them. The 
news some weeks ago that the Govern- 
ment was about to pass into the hands 
of the progressive element of the Duma 
proved fallacious. Instead of this the 
reactionaries got the upper hand. The 
Duma was dismist and members of 
the Government suspected of progres- 
sive tendencies have been replaced by 
conservatives. Thru German channels 
we learn that the students of the uni- 
versity and civilians at Moscow rose in 
revolt against the Government and 
erected barricades in the streets. In this 
outbreak eight officials and twenty-five 
policemen were killed and alsé several 
civilians. In Petrograd and other cities 
similar riots occurred. 

Prince Cherbatoff, a progressive who 
was appointed Minister of the Interior 
last June and undertook to introduce 
various reforms, especially in regard to 
freeing the Jews from their legal dis- 
abilities, has now been discharged and 
the place filled by Alexei Khvostoff. He 
is a reactionary, leader of the extreme 
right in the Duma, and as Governor of 
Nishni Novgorod acquired an unenvia- 
ble reputation for severity. He has an- 
nounced that he will curb the activity 
of speculators and will organize the 
Russian workingmen “on a national 
basis.” He is opposed to allowing the 
Jews to buy land because they are so 
clever that the Russian peasants would 
be swallowed up. Alexander Samarin, 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, is also 
retired because of a disagreement with 
the Czar. 


The most extensive 
and destructive raid 
Attack London of dirigibles on Eng- 
land took place on the night of the 
13th. The number of Zeppelins in the 
German fleet is not published in Eng- 
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THE BULGARIAN BORDER COUNTRY 
News of attacks on Bulgarian points by Serbia and vice versa has been received. The Bulgarians 
have a high mountain range, running north and south along the Serbian frontier, to cross before 
they can get to the central valley 


land but from Rotterdam it is reported 
that four passed over Holland on their 
way back. The Dutch fired upon them 
for crossing their territory and one of 
them was, it is claimed, hit and crip- 
pled. Since the Dutch Government has 
adopted the rule that all telegrams 
warning England of approaching Zep- 
pelins be held up for six hours unless 
they actually pass over Dutch territory 
the Zeppelins have avoided such viola- 
tion of neutrality on their way out, tho 
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MOBILIZED, BUT: STILL NEUTRAL 
Greek troops marching thru the streets of the Piraeus during preliminary mobilization. The 
refusal of the king to use the army against the Bulgars was a severe blow to the Allies and the 
failure of Allied diplomacy to line up the Balkans against Germany and Turkey is causing much 


discontent in England and France 





they have not been so particular in go- 
ing back. 

No detailed information is allowed to 
be sent out as to the places struck, but 
it is stated that the airships visited “the 
eastern counties and a portion of the 
London area.’”’ The Germans claim to 
have inflicted severe damage upon the 
Ipswich batteries, the London docks 
and waterworks and the Woolwich ar- 
senal. It is evident that some military 
damage was done for the official Brit- 
ish report specifies fourteen soldiers 
killed and thirteen wounded. The civil- 
ian casualities were, killed, 27 men, 9 
women and 5 children; wounded, 64 
men, 30 women and 7 children; total, 
142. Nine of the victims, mostly 
women, died of shock and heart failure 
due to fright. One, a taxicab driver, 
was killed by shrapnel from an anti- 
aircraft gun. The Royal Field Artillery 
bombarded the Zeppelins and five aero- 
planes of the Royal Flying Corps went 
up, but none of the attacking fleet was 
brought down. 

The chief effect in England is to in- 
crease the abhorrence of German meth- 
ods of warfare and to stimulate re- 
cruiting. A recruiting stand erected in 
the midst of a hole made by a bomb in 
the middle of the street proved even 
more effective than the “Lusitania” 
sufferers, wounded V. C. men, and 
other speakers who have been plead- 
ing for enlistments. Newspapers and 
mass meetings are demanding that 
the Government adopt a systematic sys- 
tem of reprisals and ‘‘bomb the Kaiser's 
sleeping towns as he bombs ours.” 

On their side the German papers are 
equally angry against the aerial bom- 
bardment of the open city and royal 
castle of Stuttgart, in which women 
and children were killed. 
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The Struggle for the (ot ges ang “oe 
Hulluch Hills Kg beg ees 
conflict that has 
been raging for a month among the 
bluffs which shelter Lens on the north- 
ern side. The Germans found in the 
chalk pits of this region fortifications 
already half made and they have spent 
the year in putting them into the high- 
est possible state of defense. The long 
hill which lies just west of the village 
of Hulluch was converted into a for- 
tress of a complicated system of en- 
trenchments of which the southern ter- 
minus near Loos was distinguished by 
the name of the Hohenzollern Redoubt. 
Further to the south between Hulluch 
and Lens is the hill designated on the 
military maps as No. 70. 

This line of fortifications was as- 
saulted by the British on September 25 
after a furious bombardment of three 
days and they captured a large part of 
it along a front of about five miles. It 
was announced by Sir John French on 
September 30 that Hill 70 had been 
taken by the British. The Germans, 
however, claim to hold the hill and 
when the question was raised in Par- 
liament by Annan Bryce the Under 
Secretary of War, Mr. Tennant, said 
that the despatch referred to the quar- 
ries about the hill. As will be seen from 
the map Hill 70, if it were captured, 
would make a salient in the line which 
would be difficult to hold. 

The Germans, with a force of some 
50,000 men, have made _ violent 
counter attacks in which they have suf- 
fered almost unprecedented losses. In 
an effort to regain the chalk pit north 
of Hill 70, on October 8, the Germans 
assembled behind the woods 300 to 500 
yards from the British trenches. But 
when they charged they were met with 
such a furious fire from rifles, ma- 
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READING THE WAR NEWS IN BUENOS AYRES 


The great Argentine newspaper, La Prensa, announces by a siren the receipt of important news 
and the crowds gather quickly about the bulletin boards. At the right is a subway entrance 


chine guns and artillery that not a man 
succeeded in getting within forty yards 
of the trenches. The French report of 
October 11 states that from 7000 
to 8000 German soldiers lie dead 
between the lines. The wounded 
must number some 30,000 if the usual 
ratio of one to four for killed and 
wounded holds here. The British official 
despatches mention for the first time 
their use of gas and smoke in these re- 
cent attacks. The Germans some 
months ago asserted that the British 
and French were using asphyxiating 
fumes but the charge was at that time 
denied with indignation. 

In Lorraine the struggle about the 
village and hill of Tahure continues in- 
decisive, claims of trenches gained on 
one side being matched by counter 
claims on the other. In the Vosges 
mountains the French have made an 
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UNCLE SAM’S CRUISING SUBMARINES 
These four submarines, the K-3, K-4, K-7, and K-8, made the trip of 2100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, under their own power and in safety. This record is said to be 
a new one for American undersea-boats, tho it does not approach that of the German submarine 
which ran from Wilhelmshaven to the Dardanelles 


admitted gain in the recapture of Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf. This important 
strategic position, the most easterly of 
the peak, has changed hands several 
times during the war. 


Our Government’s 
plans for enlarging 
the army and the 
navy have excited much interest thru- 
out the country. The estimates pre- 
pared by the Departments for the com- 
ing fiscal year were given to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the 15th. While 
the exact figures have not been pub- 
lished, it is known that the total is 
about $1,240,000,000, the largest sum 
Congress has ever been asked to appro- 
priate for a year in time of peace. Esti- 
mates for several Departments are not 
far from those of last year, but the De- 
partment of Commerce asks for an in- 
crease. of $16,000,000, to be used in 
promoting foreign trade, and the addi- 
tions proposed for the army and the 
navy may exceed $150,000,000. 

For the navy a five years program 
has been planned, the cost to be $500,- 
000,000. It is proposed that in this time 
the strength of the navy shall be 
doubled. The additions indicated in- 
clude 10 dreadnoughts, 6 battle cruis- 
ers, 85 submarines, 50 destroyers, and 
10 scout cruisers, with auxiliaries. Sec- 
retary Daniels asks Congress to author- 
ize the construction, in the first year, 
of 2 dreadnoughts, 2 battle cruisers, 25 
coast submarines, 5 seagoing sub- 
marines, and 12 destroyers, with an ad- 
dition of 8000 to the number of men. 
Something is sought, also, for the pro- 
posed $5,000,000 experimental labora- 
tory. An addition of about $100,000,- 
000 to the appropriation for the cur- 
rent year would be required. 

Secretary Garrison’s plans and esti- 
mates include an increase of the regu- 
lar army to 140,000 men, and the crea- 
tion of a citizens’ force of 400,000, to 
be called the Continental Army. It is 
proposed that men, between the ages 
of 18 and 28, shall enlist in this army 
to serve for six years. During the first 
three years they are to be in summer 
training camps for two months each 
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the remaining three years they are to 
be on furlough, subject to call in case 
of war or a threat of hostilities. The 
camps are to be at abandoned or un- 
used army posts. One-third of the force 
is to be enlisted the first year, one-third 
the second, and the remainder in the 
third. The term of a regular is to be 
made six years, with the provision that 
he shall be on furlough four years, sub- 
ject to call. The National Guard of the 
States is to be encouraged and 
strengthened. Enlargement of the regu- 
lar army will require 10 new regi- 
ments of infantry, 4-of field artillery, 
52 new companies of coast artillery, 15 
new companies of engineers, and 4 new 
squadrons (48 fliers) of aeroplanes. 
The additional cost for next year is said 
to be $72,000,000. By the two additions 
the total for both Departments is raised 
to about $430,000,000, and this may be 
reduced to $400,000,000. 

President Wilson has given his ap- 
proval to these plans, and in public ad- 
dresses, it is expected, will urge the 
people to support them. Employers 
(manufacturers, corporations, and 
business men) will be asked to support 
the proposed Continental Army, or re- 
serve force, by permitting employees to 
serve for two months in the summer 
training camps without losing their po- 
sitions. Mr. Bryan opposes the projects, 
saying the large appropriations involve 
the setting up of false standards of 
honor, the encouragement of a military 
spirit, and the cultivation of interna- 
tional hatreds. He thinks “the jingoes 
will find it difficult to raise enough 
money to cover the expenditures they 
favor.” The National Security League 
says that, in answer to its inquiries, 150 
Congressmen have exprest approval of 
the plans. 


The movement for an eight- 
hour day, which began with 
the machinists employed in 
the munition factories at Bridgeport, 
spreads slowly but surely. While the 
changes are made without complaint by 
these manufacturers who have war or- 
ders, they are opposed by those who 
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Questions 


year, receiving the pay of regulars. For 





are not making exceptional gains. 
Some predict serious controversies be- 
tween workmen and employers after 
the war, when there will be an attempt 
to restore old conditions. In some of 
the Bridgeport factories, where three 
shifts of eight hours take the place of 
two of ten hours, there are employees 
who work eight hours in one shop and 
eight in another, in the same day. In 
another city, where eight hours have 
been granted, many take advantage of 
an opportunity to work two or three 
hours more for additional pay. 

The strike of 13,000 employees of the 
General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady was not ended last week, but there 
were indications that the company’s 
offer of 9% hours, with increase of pay, 
would be accepted. One or two small 
strikes for eight hours, in the West, 
were reported. Joseph J. Ettor and 
other representatives of the I. W. W. 
are organizing 23,000 employees of the 
Paterson silk mills, in order that a de- 
mand for higher pay may be made. 


The woman suffrage 
cause has recently add- 
Suffrage ed some _ important 
names to its roll of adherents. 
President Wilson’s declaration “I in- 
tend to vote for woman suffrage be- 
cause I believe that the time has come 
to extend that privilege and responsi- 
bility to the women of the state” is of 
course of first importance. Tho he 
speaks merely as a private citizen, his 
opinion cannot fail to carry weight. 
Most of the Cabinet agree with the 
President on the suffrage question. 
Secretary Garrison, Secretary McAdoo, 
Secretary Redfield, Secretary Lane, and 
Secretary Wilson all believe that wo- 
men should have the right to vote. 
Headed by Thomas A. Edison, four- 
teen of New Jersey’s best known citi- 
zens have issued a statement of the rea- 
sons why they vote for woman suf- 
frage, “the next great forward reach 
in the eternal onward march of the 
human race.” Colonel George Harvey, 
Senator William Hughes, Attorney 
General John W. Westcott, ex-Gover- 
nor Franklin Fort, Richard Lindabury, 
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Judge Robert Carey, Senator Charles 
Hennessey and Judge Thomas A. Davis 
are some of these men who believe that 
“not only justice but expediency dic- 
tates that the amendment be adopted.” 


Dredges are working 
night and day in the 
Gaillard (formerly 
called the Culebra) cut, but there is 
little hope that the Panama Canal will 
be opened before the beginning of next 
year. It is estimated that 10,000,000 
cubic yards of soil and rock must be 
taken out. The present rate of excava- 
tion is less than 1,500,000 yards a 
month. The slide extends for. nearly 
half a mile along both banks, reaching 
back from the center line of the water- 
way for an average distance of 1500 
feet. Unfortunately, the removal of the 
soil by dredging causes new slides, and 
in some places the dredges have been 
unable to withdraw material as fast as 
it comes in. Sometimes the pressure 
from the hills causes the bottom of the 
Canal to bulge up fifteen feet above 
the surface of the water. 

General Goethals, who superintends 
the work, has made preparations to re- 
main on the Isthmus for six months. In 
messages to Washington he advises the 
discontinuance of sailings via Panama 
Canal until further notice. In all, there 
have been 111 ships waiting for pas- 
sage. The railroad service has been in- 
sufficient for prompt transportation of 
cargoes. Several ships have started to 
go around South America. Others, on 
the Atlantic side, have turned back to 
seek passage thru the Suez Canal. Our 
Government loses the cost of excava- 
tion (which will exceed $2,000,000) 
and the passage fees of many ships. 
Exporters and importers who have been 
using the Canal must now pay higher 
freight charges, required by the addi- 
tional thirty days for a voyage around 
South America, or by the expense of | 
shipping cargoes by rail across the 
Isthmus. It is said that the increase for 
iron and steel will be about 30 per 
cent. The companies have to bear in 
mind, however, the competing rates of 
the transcontinental railroads. 
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The John A. McCall residence, “ 


THE 


Shadow Lawn,” at Elberon, near Long Branch, New Jersey, which Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will occupy next summer 
during the President’s expected campaign for renomination. It is a costly and spacious building 
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THE ALLIES’ DRIVE 


These crawling wagons make possible the successes which the French and British have won. They bring up ammunition from the railroads to the 
lines for use in the big guns that clear the way for the bayonet charges 5 


11 the Govern- 
ments. represented 
in the conferences 
relating to Mexico have approved the 
proposed recognition of Carranza’s 
Government, and this recognition is 
soon to be announced. At the same time 
our Government will forbid the expor- 
tation of arms or ammunition to any 
faction which opposes Carranza. For 
some days, however, there has been an 
embargo on supplies for Villa, and am- 
munition on its way to him has been 
seized at El Paso. Carranza, sailing 
from Vera Cruz, has visited his forces 
at Tampico and Monterey. Zapata still 
menaces the capital, but Carranza as- 
serts that two of his generals have of- 
fered to surrender, if amnesty be 
granted. General Gonzales, in command 
at the capital, is preparing to drop 
bombs on Zapata strongholds from 
seven aeroplanes which he has pro- 
cured. 

The recognition of Carranza _ is 
sharply denounced by prominent Cath- 
olic journals in this country. One of 
them, calling him an outlaw, a perse- 
cutor of the Catholic Church, a des- 
poiler of its sanctuaries, schools and 
convents, and a murderer of priests, 
asserts that the recognition is an insult 
‘to the Catholics of the United States. 
Mr. Wilson, it continues, repudiated all 
the promises given to Catholics when 
Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State, and 
the 16,000,000 of Catholics should give 
him an answer at the polls. Another 
says the Catholics have been insulted 
and their protests and appeals ignored. 
Reports from Guadalajara say that 
Carranza’s men are using the Cathedral 
there for a dance hall and moving pic- 
ture shows. Priests and nuns who fled 
from Yucatan and arrived in Cuba last 
week, say that Carranza’s forces at- 
tempted to burn a cathedral during a 
mass service, and extorted ransoms 
from the priests, whom they im- 
prisoned. 

Reports from Guatemala say that a 
revolution there has been promoted by 
Carranza, who sent two expeditions 
into the country, after he had expelled 
from Mexico the Guatemalan Minister, 
Dr. Ortego. The leaders of the revolt, 
however, are two Guatemalan exiles, 
and Carranza denies that he has been 
connected with it. 

If Carranza should restore peace, the 
financial obligations of his Government 
would be a great burden. It is estimated 
that his fiat money issues exceed 
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1,000,000,000 pesos; that indemnities 
to foreigners will equal the old foreign 
debt, and that the total will be $1,000,- 
000,000 in gold. He intends, it is said, 
to place export duties on minerals, oil 
and cotton. 


Villa’s determination 
to go on fighting 
against Carranza is 
not approved by all of his associates. 
Many of his soldiers have deserted. It 
was reported last week that deserters 
had killed him, but the report appeared 
to be unwarranted. His brother, Hipo- 
lito, it was said, had been killed by 
mutineers on a railway train, as he was 
approaching Juarez. This was not 
denied, and the story that General 
Fierro had been drowned was accepted 
as a true one. Fierro, formerly Villa’s 
bodyguard, was responsible for the 
death of Benton, the English ranch- 
man, two years ago, and it is said that 
after a battle he put to death 300 
prisoners with his own rifle and pistols. 
Villa has lost Guaymas, his only sea- 
port, which was captured last week by 
Carranza soldiers, who landed from 
transports. General Ornelas, Villa’s 
commander at Juarez for a long time 
past, advised him to retire and to per- 
mit his officers to make peace. Where- 
upon Villa ordered that he be brought 
to Chihuahua City. Ornelas intercepted 
a message in which Villa directed that 
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A soldier of a German sanitary corps acting as 
dentist for a Russian peasant wife 





he be put to death during the journey. 
Therefore he fled to El Paso, and was 
joined there by the mayor and several 
other civil officers of Juarez, where a 
revolt was expected. 

Villa and his Governor in Chihuahua 
directed the American Smelting and 
Refining Company to resume work and 
to refine ores which they had confis- 
cated, the penalty being seizure of the 
company’s smelter and mines. Com- 
plaint has been made at Washington. 
The company says the departure of 
Americans, in obedience to our Gov- 
ernment’s warning, has left no expert 
workmen, and that for this reason the 
Mexican employees are idle. Later re- 
ports said that Villa insisted upon seiz- 
ing the property. He levied a tax of $8 
a head on 7000 cattle owned by a resi- 
dent of New York. Villa’s soldiers had 
been living on the ranch and killing 
about 200 cattle every day. The owner 
has consented to pay “at the border,” 
if the cattle are permitted to cross the 
boundary. He thinks that only in this 
way he can save them. All exports of 
cattle, ore and cotton are now held at 
El Paso in order that the owners of the 
property, stolen or confiscated, may 
identify and claim it. This deprives 
Villa of a considerable part of his in- 
come, 


The Chamber of Deputies, or 
Hayti lower branch of Hayti’s Con- 

gress, has ratified, by the de- 
cisive vote of 75 to 6, the new treaty 
which gives control of the country’s 
finances to the United States. Similar 
action in the Senate is expected. The 
treaty will be considered by our Senate 
at Washington in December. 

It appears that the rebels have been 
true to their agreement, reached on Sep- 
tember 30, binding them to lay down 
their arms, for an American expedi- 
tionary force that visited several ports 
and towns along the north coast has re- 
turned to Cape Haytien with a report 
that quiet prevailed. American marines 
are now serving as police at various 
points in the interior, and as far east- 
ward as the boundary of Santo Do- 
mingo. Dr. Bobo, recently a leader of 
revolutionists, is in Cuba, near Guan- 
tanamo, and several of his followers 
have joined him there. At first the 
Cuban Government suspected that he 
sought to cause an uprising of negroes 
in the island, but it was shown that he 
was plotting against the new Govern- 
ment in Hayti. 








Some folks is layin’ awake o’ nights, 
Harkin’ fer noises of furrin invaders, 
Conj’rin’ up all sorts o’ frights, 
Wond’rin’ when we shall see the raiders;: 
Nuthin’s doin’ yit, ez fur’s I know, 
But while their common sense is dozin’, — 
Some on ’em’s lettin’ their guess-crop grow, 
An’ workin’ their wits on jest supposin’. 


“S’posin,” they say, “that the Teuton allies 
Sh’d jine with the Slavs ’n’ the French ’n’ the British, 
An’ jest drop daown on us aout o’ the skies, 
Wouldn’t we feel a leetle mite skittish? 
An’ s’posin’ they brung a dreadnought fleet 
An’ lined it up out in Boston Bay there, 
An’ shot up the city with shrapnel sleet,— 
(The wust east wind that was ever astray there,) — 


“ An’ battered the Bunker Hill moniment daown, 
An’ the rest o’ the chimblys that overtop it, 
An’ bored some holes in the golden craown 
O’ the Hub o’ the Univarse—(who could stop it?) 
An’ blew up the Cradle o’ Libutty, 
An’ levied a tribbit 0’ twenty bilyuns, 
An’ then marched oyer the Land o’ the Free, 
An’ baound their yoke on a hundred milyuns! 


“Naow jest supposin’ all that,” they say; 
“An’ that ain’t the wust; fer the stars in their courses 
Is fightin’ forever, night ’n’ day, , 
Agin all peoples, that lack big forces; 
Look at the moon! S’posin’ she lets go, 
An’ drops on the airth; (an’ what’s to prevent it?) 
She could flatten New York to a pancake, you know, 
An’ nobody know what fate had sent it. 


“The Great B’ar’s bin seen swingin’ his tail, 
Orion’s said to be gittin’ his back up, 

An’ fust you know, they’ll be comin’, full sail, 
An’ no time left us, even to pack up; 

This cont’nent’s got to be roofed with steel; 
No time’s to lose; there’s a good job in it; 

Preparidniss means a big, big deal, 
An’ we can’t afford to wait one minnit.” 


Naow talk like that’s tew blamed histericky,— 

Fencin’ the state with fears ’n’ flurries; 
Tain’t my notion o’ free Americky, 

Livin’ on s’pishuns ’n’ hates, ’n’ worries,— 
Takin’ a fog-horn fer Gabri’l’s trump; 

Spellin’ aour guesses from A’s to izzards; 
Seein’ a ghost ’hind o’ every stump, 

Spinnin’ aour s’posins aout o’ aour gizzards. 


I mind haow a niece 0’ mine, naow long dead,— 
A maiden who fifty summers carried,— 
Was cryin’ ’n’ wouldn’t be comforted; 
“S’posin’,” she said, “that I sh’d be married; 
An’ s’posin’ a little gal o’ mine, 
While I was a lookin’ out o’ the winder, 
An’ jest a thinkin’ the weather was fine, 
Sh’d fall in the grate ’n’ burn to a cinder!” 


“T know it,” I said; “’twould be awful, sis; 
You couldn’t stand it; I know you couldn’t; 

But did you ever consider o’ this— 

S’posin’ she didn’t,—an’ s’posin’ you shouldn’t?” 


S’POSIN’ 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
(UNCLE SAM LOQUITUR) 







“Sure enuf,” she said, with a kind 0’ s’prise, 
Ez ef she had won her heart’s best wishes; 
An’ chirked right up, ’n’ dried her eyes, 
An’. went right on awipin’ her dishes. 


Same mind-cure’s got to be tried, I think, 
On all old maids o’ the male perswashun, 
Drivin’ theirselves ’n’ their nabers to drink 
By fidgettin’ over a furrin invashun; 
What’s the mortal use o’ addlin’ aour brains 
’*Baout things that ain’t never agoin’ to be so,— 
Borryin’ trouble ’n’ payin’ with pains? 
Ain’t it stoopid? It looks to me so. 


S’posin’ some nation, bleedin’ ’n’ pale, 
Sore with her waounds ’n’ faint from fightin’,— 
Bendin’ under a burden o’ bale 
That toilin’ years won’t greatly lighten, 
Sh’d stagger aout o’ her pool o’ blood, 
To run amuck, when she knew she couldn’t, 
An’ strike at aour land! Yas! s’posin’ she should; 
An’ then, agin, supposin’ she shouldn't! 


Ain’t that a blamed sight better surmise? 

I’ve faound, in farmin’ ’n’ huntin’ ’n’ trappin’, 
In figgerin’ aout how the futur’ lies,— 

That the likely things is the ones that happen; 
Git ready for them, ’n’ trust yer pluck; 

Stay right with the trail that looks the plainest; 
Yer wild-goose-chasin’ after ill-luck, 

Of all fool things is jest the insanest. 


We kin hev’ war, ef we want it so; 
Hev it we shall, ef we keep on s’posin’ it; 
The camel gits inter the tent, you know, 
By dent o’ pokin’ his pesky nose in it; 
But ef we keep on, ez aour fathers begun, 
Bound to be friends with every nation, 
There’s nothin’ onlikelier, under the sun, 
Than war, for another generation. 


An’ naow, by yer leave, I’ll take a walk 

In the gardin plot that the futur’ grows in, 
An’ listen to hear the spring buds talk, 

An’ pluck fer myself a sprig o’ s’posin’. 
S’posin’ these nations, tatter’d ’n’ rent, . 

Sick with the surfit o’ shame an’ sorrow, 
Their lands all wasted, their strength all spent, 

All dreadin’ today a darker to-morrow,— 


S’posin’ they sh’d break the shackles o’ fear, 
An’ the bonds o’ hate, ’n’ the chains o’ s’pishun, 
An’ wake to the day that is dawnin’ clear, 
An’ ketch at the light of a great new vishun, 
An’ put on the beautiful garments o’ peace; 
An’ s’posin’ we sh’d go aout to meet ’em; 
What c’d we do fer their joy’s increase? 
What sh’d we show ’em? Haow sh’d we greet ‘em? 


Not with dreadnoughts ’n’ submareens, 
Not with armies in milyun masses, 
Not with an outfit o’ killin’-masheens, 
Shrapnel ’n’ bombs, ’n’ noxious gases,— 
No; but with blessin’s ’n’ praises, ’n’ prayers, 
Hands reachin’ aout with love’s endeavor, 
Prayin’ with faith that never despairs, 
Fer peace ’n’ good will, forever ’n’ ever. 








© American Press 


ENGLAND’S DISAPPOINTED FOREIGN SECRETARY 
SIR EDWARD GREY HAS BEEN UNDER FIRE FROM THE PRESS AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT BECAUSE THE ALLIES HAVE APPARENTLY FAILED TO 
SECURE THE COOPERATION OF ANY OF THE BALKAN STATES. ON ACCOUNT OF THE ENMITY OF BULGARIA AND THE NEUTRALITY OF GREECE AND 
RUMANIA THE TEUTONIC ATTACK ON SERBIA ASSUMES VERY GRAVE PROPORTIONS 





THE TOTTERING TURK 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO, F. R. G. S. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 


HEN I was in Constantino- 
ple the air seemed more 
than ordinarily surcharged 


with that sense of things sinister and 
grewsome that somehow the city 
never quite shakes off even in its 
most lethargic moods in times of 
peace. The Armenians, in mid-Au- 
gust, had spread about, like run- 
ning torches, the rumors that 
sealed orders were at every police 
station for a general slaughter 
on the third day of Beiram. Twenty 
years ago the pavements were red- 
dened with the blood of 98000 
massacred innocents: and those who 
remembered thought the time ripe 
for a repetition of the horrors 
of 1895. For the Young Turks, 
betwixt the upper millstone of a Ger- 
man vassalage and the nether of the 
Allies battering at the Dardanelles 
and toiling up thru Mesopotamia, 
have determined on Turkey for the 
Turks, and Armenia without the Ar- 
menians. Betwixt devil and deep sea, 
the German incubus and the 
#~gean, Enver Pasha, Talaat Bey 
and Shukri Bey are playing out the 
lurid drama to the end. 

There are 100,000 Armenians in 
Constantinople. The Turks whenever 
they please hale them to the police 
stations, soak their feet in salt wa- 
ter, and then apply the bastinado till 
their victims have to walk about on 
their knees for many days there- 
after, if they walk at all. One man I 
talked with, a cook in charge of a 
bake oven at an American institu- 
tion, had recently received the full 
official tale of seventy strokes while 
the doctor held his pulse to make 
sure the exquisite torment did not 
send the victim’s fluttering life quite 
over the brink. But a weak old man, 
who in the same hour was given but 
twenty strokes, died on the day fol- 
lowing. 

The newspapers today are filled 
with the execrable deeds of hireling 
Kurds and Bashi-Bazouks in Asia 
Minor. And still, Ambassador Mor- 
genthau assured me, the half has not 
been told. The Black Sea and the 
Tigris River hold the secret of strug- 
gling thousands ruthlessly thrown 
into deep water and shot from the 
bank. A good woman that I knew 
wanted to go down from Scutari to 
Nicomedia by rail to help the evict- 
ed there, but the Turks would not let 
her, for they did not wish her to see 
the crimes committed and apprise 
the world of them. From that region 
30,000 at least had been thrust forth 
to desert wanderings, and tens of 








Constantinople is now the critical 
point in the Great War. The issue 
of the conflict-turns upon it, and 
the next few weeks may decide the 
question. The city is besieged by 
armies of Russians, English, Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders, Indians, 
French, Senegalese and Italians. 
Armies of Austrians and Germans 
are pushing down thru Serbia to 
reach Constantinople before it falls. 
British, French and Italian troops 
have rushed to stop their onward 
march. Meanwhile “the Sick Man 
of the East” is in mortal danger. 
The Turk feels that he is losing his 
grip and the subject races who 
have suffered under his tyranny 
for centuries are getting restive at 
the thought that the day of their 
deliverance is at hand. He has de- 
termined that they shall be de- 
stroyed rather than be freed. The 
colleges which Americans have 
founded in Turkey are threatened 
with extinction. It makes an Ameri- 
can thrill with pride to read in Mr. 
Waldo’s article how these educa- 
tional outposts of ours in the East 
are calmly continuing their work in 
the midst of war.—THE EDITOR. 




















thousands more were interned in and 
around the station, waiting till the 
cattle-cars had dumped their human 
freight and returned for more. 

Of course, the Turk, with his slug- 
gish mentality, is jealous of the Ar- 
menian’s progressive temper that 
outbargains, outbuilds, outparleys 
and in all non-military ways out- 
generals him. The Turk fears 
the league of the Armenians and the 
Russians, for which the former have 
toiled as their one hope of political 
and social salvation. 

In the meantime, this man Mor- 
genthau, his soul fired to white heat 
by Russia’s oppression of his own 
people, the Jews, is determined to do 
his best for those whom Turkey so 
barbarously mishandles. On his ex- 
ecutive capacity nine nations at least 
are now depending, and the embassy 
is the camp of refuge for black-clad 
weeping Armenian women with their 
infants in their arms, for priests and 
merchants and teachers with a Dam- 
ocletian sword over their heads in a 
reign of terror. When the Turks on 
a drenching day of rain began to 
throw the French nuns and the or- 
phans out into the street, Morgen- 
thau rushed round to their place, and 
Mrs. Morgenthau went with him. 
While the Ambassador got a stay 
from the Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, Mrs. Morgenthau pro- 
cured the title deeds and the money 


and ran the gauntlet with them hid- 
den in her dress and her heart fast 
beating. The Turks tried to kidnap 
Sir Edwin Pears, for two score years 
a highly respected advocate, whose 
knowledge of the Levant almost 
reached to the encyclopedic under- 
standing of the late Dr. Washburn. 
Morgenthau heard of it and saved 
him, and Sir Edwin is now safe at 
home in England. 

Then there is William Wheelock 
Peet, the famous missionary treas- 
urer. He has been thirty-four years 
on the scene, and knows Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Albania as a hadji knows 
the Koran, “How are you getting the 
money to the missionaries in these 
troublous times?” I asked. “I used 
the money-orders of the post office 
till the post office broke down,” he 
said “then the tobacco monopoly dis- 
tributed it for me, and now it is the 
Standard Oil agents. They’ve never 
been able to stump me yet!” That is 
the American spirit—the same spirit 
that keeps Gates at Robert College, 
Dr. Patrick at Constantinople Col- 
lege, Dr. Howard Bliss at the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut, deter- 
mined not to haul down the flag to 
Islam. I talked with an ensign from 
our tiny stationnaire the “Scorpion.” 
She is a boat of 900 tons, carrying 
ninety men. The Turks have moved 
her to the far end of the Golden 
Horn, within the two bridges and the 
tangle of shipping, where in no case 
can her limited puissance be made 
available, tho her men ashore might 
guard the Embassy. Aside from the 
“Scorpion’s” complement there are 
perhaps 150 Americans in the city. 

Daily more audacious, the Turks 
cut mail to ribbons and deny to trav- 
elers the least written communica- 
tion in their baggage. They have 
erased the French and English signs, 
and ordered these languages off the 
streets. They aim—successfully—to 
keep the foreigners in Cimmerian 
darkness as to all that goes on at 
Gallipoli. They poison the mind of 
the Turk against the American by 
telling him that American muni- 
tions feed the guns of the Allies. 
In spite of all, Robert College— 
typical of these brave American in- 
stitutions —has started the year 
with an enrollment of nearly 400, 
in the teeth of a famine in oil 
and coal and bread and many things. 
There is, at any rate, no dearth of 
the splendid courage that holds the 
fort “till the day break and the shad- 
ows flee away.” 

Philadelphia 
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BARBAROUS SERBIA 


HAT does Serbia need to 
put her abreast of Europe? 
First of all, an American 


roadmaster and a few American 
train crews—that was my impres- 
sion as I journeyed into the country 
on the “Oriental Express,” the best 
train from Salonica to Nish. We 
reached Gheuvgeli, the border sta- 
tion, about noon, and did not arrive 
at Uskub, eighty miles north as the 
crow flies, until nearly ten o’clock in 
the evening. This single track, third 
class railroad is Serbia’s only con- 
nection with the outside world at 
present, and to see the warehouses 
full of food, implements, munitions, 
and the like, at Salonica, one would 
suppose that there would be a more 
rapid system of transportation on a 
government railroad, as there might 
easily be if the equipment were 
worked up to its capacity. 

Serbia is building more railways, 
even during the war. She is using 
the labor of Austrian prisoners in 
building a track west from Nish, 
their chief railway center, to Port 
St. Michael on the Adriatic. During 
the whole of her national existence 
she has been cut off from the rest of 
the world by hostile tariff boun- 
daries. She expects an outlet to the 
sea as one of her rewards in the war, 
particularly as she has conquered 
northern Albania. The army did not 
enter Durazzo during the summer 
because of possible complications 
with Italy. 

A railway to an open market, 
where the produce of the farmers 
may compete with the rest of the 
world on even terms, may prove such 
an economic stimulus to the country 
that it will be able to throw off its 
archaic methods of cultivation and 
do some real farming. The soil is 
tilled with primitive wooden plows, 
drawn by oxen, which do not even 
turn a furrow. They merely stir the 
ground for three or four inches. The 
soil must be very fertile, for even 
with such primitive methods I saw 
fields that would yield as much as 
many in this country. If properly 
farmed, they ought to be highly pro- 
ductive, and considering the excel- 
lent markets along the Mediterranean 
coast should be very profitable. 

During the war the Serbian Agri- 
cultural Relief Committee and other 
charitable organizations have sent 
over huge quantities of good mod- 
ern American farming implements. 
The Serbs have been too busy fight- 
ing to get these very well distribut- 
ed, but they are in the country, and 
when peace returns they will be used. 
Their superiority ought to make it- 
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A party of twenty-three Columbia 
students in charge of an instructor 
went to Serbia in June under the 
auspices of the Committee of 
Mercy to engage in relief work 
during the summer. The men drove 
automobiles and formed a special 
transportation service for the pur- 
pose of distributing medical and 
food supplies under the direction 
of the Red Cross. Palmer Smith is 
a student in the Columbia School 
of Journalism who was a member 
of the expedition—THE EDITOR. 




















self manifest immediately and should 
stimulate further purchase and a 
more enlightened system of tillage 
with a resulting betterment of crops 
and economic conditions generally. 

The Serbians also need an injec- 
tion of the push and vim of the west- 
ern world. They are slow to learn, 
and conservative in their opinions. 
Nearly all the hospitals and relief 
agencies now operating in the coun- 
try have given up trying to use 
Serbs as helpers. Every orderly in 
the American Red Cross Hospital at 
Belgrade is an Austrian prisoner. 
They are more obedient and learn 
very much more rapidly. Dr. Ryan, 
head of the hospital, complained that 
the Serbs were almost useless be- 
cause of their utter inability to learn 
or even comprehend the simplest 
rules of sanitation and cleanliness, 
which suggests what to me is the 
most imperative need of the nation. 

There is seemingly absolute ignor- 
ance or wanton disregard of the pri- 
mary rules of sex hygiene among all 
except the wealthier and more cul- 
tured classes of the nation, which 
form only a very small proportion of 
the population. Several doctors who 
had been working thru different 
parts of the country were unanimous 
in the opinion that an amazingly high 
percentage of the population were 
suffering from the ravages of ven- 
ereal diseases, a condition which 
seems to arise more from ignorance 
than from viciousness. It is only the 
healthful outdoor life which all class- 
es of the people lead which enables 
them to survive the curse. 

They seem to have an almost bes- 
tial disregard for vermin. Hotels 
and lodging houses simply swarm 
with bedbugs, fleas, and even lice. I 
have sometimes wondered whether 
according to the Darwinian theory 
all those who disliked vermin have 
either died or lost their reason from 
the constant torture of the bites, so 
that the children as they were born 
tended to be immune to the vexation 
of the insects, altho fortunately or 


unfortunately, as you, please, not im- 
mune to the toxins they carry. 

Education is the only thing that 
can help Serbia, And how can edu- 
cation best be accomplished? Not by 
teaching the older people. They are 
too conservative. They regard the 
American doctors who are employed 
by the Serbian Government to su- 
pervise the sanitation in the princi- 
pal cities and towns as flying in the 
face of providence. They have a fa- 
talistic belief that if disease is com- 
ing it will come anyway, and if pre- 
cautions are taken it is a sign of 
cowardice and an endeavor to escape 
your fate. The only angle of attack 
that seems to offer any real prospect 
of success lies in taking the children 
at an early age and giving them a 
good education. This seems entirely 
feasible if money is forthcoming 
either from the government or from 
private sources. 

The Balkan wars left a _ great 
number of orphan children. The 
present war and the typhus scourge 
of last winter increased the number 
tremendously. If these orphans could 
have the advantages of instruction 
under English or American methods 
with a degree of separation from the 
surrounding sloth, and constant ex- 
amples of Anglo-Saxon initiative and 
enterprise, they might prove a leav- 
en that would cause the whole mass 
to rise somewhat in the course of 
the next generation or two. 

One such institution was expected 
to get under way this fall at Krag- 
uevatz. It was to be called the 
Madam Gruetz Baby Hospital, and is 
sponsored by the mother of the pres- 
ent secretary of foreign affairs, a 
very capable, well educated, and cul- 
tured woman with an eye for the 
future of the country. Such an insti- 
tution is not an absolute novelty in 
the Balkans, but Serbia needs many 
of them. A school with a similar ob- 
ject has been in successful operation 
for several years in the neighbor- 
hood of Salonica, Greece. Boys are 
taught on a farm. The day is divided 
between the class room and the field. . 
Modern methods of farming are 
demonstrated and it is hoped that 
these boys will spread the gospel of 
good cultivation of the soil. The 
school is not primarily religious and 
consequently does not run counter to 
the established church, altho the 
scholars are under a Christian influ- 
ence. If any charitable or missionary 
institution desires to take up such 
a work there is a great field open to 
them, This from my observation is 
what Serbia needs most. 

Columbia University 


KEEPING THE SERBIAN ARMY FIT 
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A SLOW-MOVING SUPPLY TRAIN OF THE SERBIAN ARMY 
This photograph was taken .in Belgrade before the former capital was occupied by the Austro-German forces. The street shows the results of 
the long, casual bombardment which the city has suffered 
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HAND-SPRAYED TROOPS TO DEFEND SERBIA 

American Red Cross workers applying a disinfectant to soldiers who have just come in from a long stay in the trenches. Serbia is still disease- 
ridden, tho the typhus epidemic was definitely ended 











ADOPT THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTION 


T HE proposed Constitution for 
New York State should be 
adopted because it makes 
changes for the better wherever it is 
essential that changes be made. 

A growth in New York State’s 
annual expenditure in twenty years 
from twelve millions to forty-two 
millions called for a more scientific 
method of appropriating money. The 
proposed Constitution accordingly 
provides for a budget to be prepared 
by the Governor, whose subordinates 
spend the money, know the needs, 
and can be made by him to estimate 
closely what is needed. Now the ap- 
propriation bills are prepared by 
legislative committees and passed in 
the closing days of the legislative 
session with substantially no scru- 
tiny from the Legislature and with 
not more than half a dozen members 
knowing what they contain. 

The same period of time has wit- 
nessed an abnormal growth in de- 
partments, boards, bureaus and com- 
missions—so many in number and so 
disconnected that the Governor as the 
executive head cannot secure effec- 
tive work thru them. Hereafter there 
will be seventeen civil departments, 
and all functions, old and new, must 
be allotted among them. The Gover- 
nor is given the absolute power of 
appointment and removal of the 
heads of most of them, following the 
provision of the Charter of the City 
of New York which has done so 
much to bring about responsible 
government in this city. Only four 
instead of seven state officials will be 
elected, making selection easier for 
the electors, and fixing responsibil- 
ity more definitely. 

To avoid the necessity of carrying 
huge sinking funds and paying large 
interest charges, the state hereafter 
will issue serial bonds. Bonds will 
not be payable at a later date than 
the probable life of the improvement 
for which they are issued. The 
emergency message of the Governor, 
which made possible the passage of 
bills without the legislators knowing 
their contents, will be abolished, and 
no bill can pass until it has been 
printed in its final form for three 
days. The. salaries of legislators 
will be increased so that wage-earn- 
ers can become law makers without 
the danger of going to the poor- 
house or the temptation to become 
grafters. 

It will be possible to deal effective- 
ly with sweatshop conditions in New 
York City thru a constitutional pro- 
vision that will give the Legislature 
power to prohibit manufacturing in 
tenements—a power which has been 
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On September 13 The Independent 
published an article by Frederick 
M. Davenport, entitled “Elihu 
Root—Progressive,” which outlined 
some of the innovations which the 
New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, then just finishing its work, 
had decided upon. The complete 
draft of the Constitution will be 
voted on at this November elec- 
tion, and we asked Mr. Parsons to 
give his reasons for believing that 
it should be adopted in spite of the 
opposition to it. Mr. Parsons is a 
thorogoing Republican. He has 
been a congressman and served as 
‘a delegate-at-large to the Consti- 
tutional Convention—THE EDITOR. 




















in doubt ever since the decision of 
the Jacobs case by the Court of Ap- 
peals and a power which is essential 
if legislation already passed unani- 
mously is to be held constitutional. 
Hereafter, we will be able to say that 
a person cannot be deprived of his 
life any more than of his property 
without just compensation, for the 
Legislature may extend to “occupa- 
tional diseases” the principle of 
workmen’s compensation. 

In taxation it will be possible for 
the state to evolve a modern system 
as other states have done, thru the 
provisions which, outside of the 
City of New York, will make possi- 
ble a county system for the assess- 
ment of real estate and give the 
State board power over the assess- 
ment of personal property. 

The state every ten years will be 
saved $500,000 thru-the provision in 
the apportionment article by which 
future apportionments of Senators 
and Assemblymen are to be based 
upon the Federal census, thus elim- 
inating the need of a state census. 
In connection with the apportion- 
ment article, it should be understood 
that it is not true that the proposed 
article or the present Constitution 
provides that Greater New York 
may never have a majority of the 
Senators. It may. -The limitation 
which for political purposes is 
talked about and which is continued 
is the limitation for which the people 
of New York City voted twenty-one 
years ago, and by which Kings, New 
York and the Bronx (excepting the 
annexed district) can never have a 
majority of the Senators. That terri- 
tory has less than forty-two per cent 
of the citizen population now, is ac- 
cordingly not entitled to half the 
Senators, and so far as man can see 
never will be entitled to half. 

Real home rule will be possible, 
for to every city is given the “ex- 
clusive power to regulate, manage 


and control its property, affairs and 
municipal government,” and _ the 
Legislature is forbidden to inter- 
fere, the state of course retaining 
the power to have the Legislature 
pass general laws such as the Prop- 
erty, Penal and Corporation Laws, 
and also the power to pass laws 
which apply to all cities of the state 
without classification or distinction. 
The home rule power specifically in- 
cludes the right “to organize and 
manage all departments, bureaus or 
other divisions of its municipal gov- 
ernment, and to regulate the powers, 
duties, qualifications, mode of selec- 
tion, number, terms of office, com- 
pensation and method of removal” of 
city officers and employees. Every city 
may also amend its charter and make . 
a new charter, the Legislature only 
having the power to disapprove 
changes in the “framework” of city 
government, and, until the Legisla- 
ture acts otherwise, a city may even 
legislate as to matters of state con- 
cern, and in cases where a city is 
concerned with matters outside its 
territory but relating to its govern- 
ment, action by the Legislature will 
still be subject to the present sus- 
pensory veto power of the mayor. 

In the limits of this article it is 
impossible to give all details, but is 
it not clear that where it was essen- 
tial that changes should be made 
improvements are proposed? Should 
not the people embrace the opportu- 
nity to accomplish these improve- 
ments? By contrast the objections are 
puerile. Despite his eminence, that 
is the only way that one can charac- 
terize the claim of an ex-judge that 
because the proposed Constitution 
does not contain something which 
for 138 years it never has contained 
and which it is not essential that it 
should contain, it should be defeated. 
A prominent local federal official 
makes the criticism that the Gover- 
nor is given too much power, which 
students of government deny, some 
claiming that he should be given 
even more. One important city offi- 
cial may claim that the grant of 
home rule is even more liberal than 
was advisable, and another that it is 
not as extensive as his theory calls 
for. In the face of all these criti- 
cisms remains the fact that the pro- 
posed Constitution, the result of 
five months’ labor of men from all 
parts of the state who had had ex- 
perience in government and earnest- 
ly sought to make changes where 
changes were necessary, contains 
far-reaching and esséntial improve- 
ments and advances. Wherefore it 
should be adopted. 

New York City 
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FRED BALLARD 
Author of “Young America” 


E are all writing plays— 
some of us for the moving 
pictures, others for the the- 


ater. Within a week I have heard of 
amateurs from the coast, the Middle 
West, and the South, who have come 
North from the ranch, plantation 
and small town, with full-fledged 
plays to sell. Something big is sure 
to come out of this activity. 

Professor Baker’s ‘‘Workshop 47” 
at Harvard—‘“47” meaning’ the 
course offered in play construction— 
is at all times rich in instances of 
this widespread desire to write a 
play. Hitherto, in the past two 
decades, our dramatists have been 
men with newspaper’ training — 
Augustus Thomas, Eugene Walter, 
Rupert Hughes, Thompson Buchan- 
an, A. E, Thomas, Charles Kenyon— 
to mention a few. The college seems 
now to be the other chief source 
where new dramatists will be diseov- 
ered. Baker has given us Sheldon, 
Knoblauch, Mackaye, Josephine Pea- 
ody, and two new men now before 
the public. 

Cleves Kinkead, author of “Com- 
mon Clay,” was not a student at Har- 
vard when he felt impelled to write 
drama. He was living in Louisville, 
Kentucky, practising law and writ- 
ing political “stories” for the Louis- 
ville Evening Post. When the feeling 
came that maybe he could write a 
play, he wrote to Baker, left for Har- 
vard, studied a year, and graduated 
with a prize manuscript to his credit. 
Then he went back to Louisville and 
started “Common Clay,” now run- 
ning in New York. 

Today he is much talked about as 
a hopeful sign in American drama. 
The Kentucky newspaper man shows 
himself to be a reporter in “Common 
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Clay,” his court scene reveals him 
familiar with the law; his technique 
is indication that Baker has taught 
him a few tricks of the trade. But 
the be-a-dramatist-quick method 
leads to disaster, if there is not back 
of the desire for dramatic expres- 
sion, a deep understanding of char- 
acter and a desire for right thinking. 

Whether in “Workshop 47” or in 
the law court, Kinkead learned the 
old story of heart interest; either 
from his newspaper or his social ob- 
servation, he realized that there is a 
vulgar curiosity always attractive to 
people interested in sex. He did not 
learn the fundamental thing about 
drama, that it should reflect truth. 
“Common Clay” is not true; it is 
manufactured out of old material. 
Kinkead has yet to learn, despite his 
study of technique, that principles of 
life in which people believe must not 
be made subservient to dramatic ef- 
fect. 

Mr. Fred Ballard, another Baker 
product, and author of “Young 
America,” lived in a town where the 
price of hogs was more vital to the 
community than the refining value 
of art. In order to escape hogs, he be- 
came interested in the theater. En- 
tering ‘Workshop 47” he wrote “Be- 
lieve Me, Xantippe,” which won the 
Craig Prize and was ultimately 
brought to New York with a good 
cast. “Xantippe” was a bright com- 
edy, but it failed because it degener- 
ated into farce. Then Ballard began 
to evolve “Young America,” showing 
an interest in an unused subject for 
the theater—one of public concern— 
the Juvenile Court. “Young Amer- 
ica” shows sincerity all thru. Bal- 
lard told his story dramatically and 
with no more artifice than was neces- 
sary. 

An example of the hopeful play- 
wright from the newspaper is Mr. 
Charles Kenyon—a San Francisco 
reporter on the Examiner, who prob- 
ably was a reader of Shaw’s “Wid- 
owers’ Houses,” and certainly is a 
man with a deep sense of social 
wrong. He wrote “Kindling” in order 
to show how deep a scar of moral 
degradation may be left by the evils 
of tenement house living, The play 
failed. Unlike “Common Clay,” it 














CLEVES KINKEAD 
Author of “Common Clay” 


had no.sex sensationalism; it was 
life down to the raw bone. 

After the failure, Kenyon retired. 
But this year he came back with an- 
other play, “Husband and Wife”’—a 
vigorous treatment of a man’s dis- 
gracethru the woman’s extravagance. 
It was a hackneyed theme, but burn- 
ing with sincerity—an unusual criti- 
cism of life and an excellent ability 
to make his characters, not puppets 
subject to circumstance, but moved 
to action by natural motives. 

The play was on the “boards” a 
fortnight, and failed. Did its excel- 
lent style kill it; did the absence of 
garish sex, even tho the wife was 
about to run off with the usual 
“other man”; did the intensive gloom 
of the husband’s problem? Kenyon is 
too valuable a man to be discour- 
aged. There are few men writing 
with his penetration or feeling. 

Here, then, are three types of the 
dramatists recently discovered. Kin- 
kead stands as a warning to himself 
and to the myriad others who might 
have the same mistaken notions as 
to what is drama. It. may be melo- 
drama, it may exploit a theory, but 
it must not violate the fundamental 
questionings of life, cloaking them 
beneath a mawkish sentimentality, 
which “Common Clay” does. 

Ballard stands for sincerity, and 
for healthy democratic love of ordi- 
nary things. Kenyon, however, rep- 
resents the most hopeful signs of 
what is to come in the future. Feel- 
ing the life with which he deals, he 
penetrates its deeper secrets; and 
would, I think, make few concessions 
purely for dramatic effectiveness, 
unless he felt that the truth of it all 
would not be materially altered. 

New York City 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE FACTORY 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


NE of the greatest social 
needs of today is for a men- 


tal, moral, industrial and 
financial clearing-house of ideas, 
where the principles, aims and 


methods of the leading trades and 
professions may be interchanged and 
improved. A teacher or minister 
could often learn more about his own 
work from a manufacturer than 
from another teacher or minister. 
There are about 250,000 manufac- 
tories in the United States, with 
about 7,000,000 employees, and a 
yearly output valued at $30,000,000,- 
000. Any field of such magnitude is 
worthy of close study by a man with 
a man’s size ambition. 

A more vital reason for knowing 
factory conditions lies in the cer- 
tainty that the families of employers 
and employees are directly affected 
by these conditions. The health, 
prosperity, morality and usefulness 
of perhaps 25,000,000 people thus de- 
pend on the right management of the 
factory systems of this country. Fur- 
thermore, every one of us gains or 
loses by the way in which factories 
are conducted—most of our clothing, 
work appliances, house furnishings, 
even our food and drink, bears a fac- 
tory mark. 

The owner or manager of a great. 
modern factory must know, or know 
where to find out, at least 10,000 dif- 
ferent things, a few hundred of 
which we will barely suggest in this 
article. 


CONSULT AN EXPERT 


The first thing to do, when mak- 
ing a plan for a factory building, is 
to consult a competent authority, 
known as an “industrial engineer,” 
and certified by some national or- 
ganization such as the American In- 
stitute of Consulting Engineers or 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. You need an expert’s ad- 
vice, from cellar to roof. 

In choosing a location, these are a 
few primary points for you and the 
architectural engineer to determine: 
superiority of city or suburb; area 
needed and cost of land; wages de- 
manded in that section; proximity 
and abundance of labor, materials 
and power supply; weather and cli- 
mate as affecting work and workers; 
shipping facilities; market for prod- 
ucts; home sites for employees. 

The building must be adapted to 
its own specific use. What are to be 
the methods of manufacture? Have 
you collected and compared minute 
descriptions of other factory build- 
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ings and systems—a score to a hun- 
dred? What will be your machinery 
equipment, where and how disposed? 
How will your delivery scheme be 
most effective and economical, incom- 
ing for materials, outgoing for prod- 
ucts, retaining for materials and 
products in storage? How should the 
yards, tools, desks, departments, be 
arranged according to the principle 
of scientific management? Have you 
figured in detail your designs, esti- 
mates and costs, with all specifica- 
tions minute and proportional? Does 
your finished plan allow for changes, 
extensions and improvements later 
on, without injury to the building or 
to the scheme of manufacture? What 
kind of building offers the lowest in- 
surance rates, the least depreciation, 
the largest salvage? 


CHOOSING THE MATERIALS 


The structure may be of wood, or 
wood and brick walls, or steel frame 
and brick or hollow tile or concrete 
walls, or reinforced concrete frame 
and brick or concrete walls. About 
sixty-one per cent of all the struc- 
tural material employed in the 
United States is wood. The per- 
centage is fast changing to a pref- 
erence for concrete—in 1890 the 
output of cement was 300,000 bar- 
rels, but in 1913 it was over 89,- 
550,527 barrels. The yearly depre- 
ciation of wood is about one and one- 
quarter per cent, while that of con- 
crete is less than half of one per 
cent. The insurance rate on wood 
buildings (with contents) is 100 to 
125 cents per $100, while that on 
concrete buildings (with contents) 
is only twenty to forty-five, approxi- 
mately. 

A wood building may cost $100,- 
000 and a concrete $140,000, on first 
estimates. But in the long run they 
will cost about the same, owing to 
the lesser depreciation of concrete, 
its lower insurance, its weather-re- 
sistance, its non-susceptibility to vi- 
bration and oscillation, its evenness 
of temperature, and smaller demand 
for power supply. Among the advan- 
tages of concrete are that it is fire- 
proof, waterproof and verminproof, 
easy and economical to build, allows 
more windows and less walls, gains 
strength and solidity with age. 
Among the disadvantages of concrete 
are that it has little or no salvage 
value, may be damp, looks ugly, 
makes machinery connections diffi- 
cult and future extensions almost 
impossible. An advantage of hollow 
tile is the insulation of the building 


from heat and cold. The only safe 
way is to think long and compare 
widely before specifying the ma- 
terial. 

Now as to floors. A floor may be 
a thief. Do you know that a certain 
type of floor, for example, robs the 
workers of the normal body heat so 
that they feel excessively and prema- 
turely tired? Also, it adds to nerve- 
strain and foot-fatigue because of 
the hardness of its compact. Mold- 
ing-rooms may need a mastic and 
asphalt composition, concrete or 
brick floor, forge-shops an earth or 
cinder floor, car-houses a concrete 
base and granolithic finish, machine- 
shops a creosoted wood plank on con- 
crete base, offices a maple or yellow 
pine over concrete. 

Your choice of a roof is even more 
complex; it may be tile, or tin, or 
slate, or shingles, or composition, or 
asbestos, or sheet metal, or concrete, 
or tar and gravel. The points to 
consider, in specifying a roof, are 
its ventilation, illumination, water- 
shedding capacity, endurance, ap- 
pearance, low cost of repair, suit- 
ability to the nature of the factory. 

The matter of fire protection is a 
very serious one. About 2000 fires oc- 
cur every year in the factory build- 
ings of the United States, with a 
money loss of $25,000 each or more 
—usually much more. Nearly all 
might be prevented by such means 
of foresight as these: fireproof 
building materials; protection of 
steel framing with brick, tile or con- 
crete; self-closing doors; windows 
with metal shutters; cut-off walls; 
hollow metal and asbestos wood par- 
titions; separation of belt towers by 
brick partitions with fire doors; sep- 
arate outside stairways; automatic 
sprinklers, fire alarms and extin- 
guishers; frequent inspections and 
fire drills; red lights at all exits; in- 
flammable materials fully enclosed; 
order and cleanliness thruout the 
factory; printed fire instructions 
posted largely in prominent places. 


THE WORKER’S LUNGS 


A worker’s efficiency may vary as 
much as thirty per cent, according to 
the temperature of the room and the 
purity, humidity, and circulation of 
the air. It is now fashionable, and 
desirable, to wash the air in a big 
factory. As many as 221,000 parti- 
cles of dust have been counted in a 
single cubic foot of air on lower 
Broadway, New York. Dust, being a 
conglomeration of the worst kinds of 
filth, must be kept out of the organ- 
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ism of the most effective worker. 
The heating system should also be 
a ventilating system. The modern 
“fan” system of heating largely 
solves this problem, by keeping the 
air in circulation, and preventing 
cold ‘rafts from outside tho forcing 
gentle currents of pure air into all 
the rooms of the factory. The aver- 
age steam engine uses only about 
twenty per cent of its heat produc- 
tion in work radiation, leaving about 
eighty per cent unused. Why not heat 
your building by utilizing all this 
waste? 
The exterior walls of factories are 
now mostly glass. Many structures 
have window areas of seventy-five 
per cent of their whole outer surface. 
A leading authority on industrial en- 
gineering says: “No one single fac- 
tor is as important as light, whether 
natural or artificial, as an aid in 
keeping production at a high effi- 
ciency thruout the entire working 
day.” Another says: “Light is more 
valuable than space. The factories 
erected today probably require and 
get fifty per cent more light than 
was common a generation ago.” 


INEFFICIENT DARKNESS 


Experts declare that twenty-five 
per cent of all the avoidable accidents 
in factories are due to poor illumina- 
tion, On dark days, certain fac- 
tories have lost an average of an 
hour a day for each employee; yet a 
labor improvement or increase of 
only four minutes daily per man will 
generally pay for the installation of 
a good lighting system, A fine scheme 
of illumination reduces errors, in- 
creases production, lowers manufac- 
turing costs, lessens the eye-strain, 
fatigue, headache, nervousness and 
irritability of employees, adds to 
cheerfulness of surroundings, and 
therefore to the willing spirit of 
workers, renders supervision easier 
and more economical, promotes hy- 
giene, cleanliness and order, prevents 
loss of tools—and tempers, aids reg- 
ularity and uniformity in work. 

Electric light seems to be the only 
kind fulfilling all the conditions: that 
it be ample, uniform, steady, mild, 
shaded but concentrated, both gen- 
eral and specific. An overhead sys- 
tem is better than drop lights; but 
drops are also needed on close, fine 
work. A low ceiling indicates small 
lamps in large numbers; a twelve- 
foot ceiling takes sixty- to 100- 
watt tungsten lamps, instead of 
a glaring arc lamp, while a fifty-foot 
ceiling calls for perhaps 500-watt 
tungsten lamps. Efficient reflectors, 
glass usually being preferred, may 
increase the power of illumination 
as much as sixty per cent. The light- 
ing system should be inspected daily 








if possible, for renewals, cleaning, 
repairs and so forth. 

Color is an important factor. Ceil- 
ings should be white, or some tint 
very near white. Green, or buff, or 
blue, somewhat darker but still light 
in shade, with a few ornamental pan- 
els, would be desirable for the walls. 

From the standpoint of health 
nothing is more vital to a factory 
than drainage. Among the requisites 
are a dry subsoil, prevention of sewer 
gases, immediate removal of waste, 
constant ingress of pure air, inciner- 
ation of garbage and other refuse. 

A remarkable feature of modern 
factory ownership lies in the phrase, 
“Beauty serves utility.” Flowers, 
drives, and fountains, model cottages 
and other attractions, now form an 
integral part of the business scheme 
of the largest manufacturing plants, 
with bright colors, mottoes, pictures 
and statuary gracing the interiors. 


MACHINES AND EFFICIENCY 


When Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard, said “No man 
should be employed at a task which 
a machine can perform,” he put into 
words one of the great Efficiency 
truths of modern industry. The more 
the factory man of today eliminates 
human labor, the more efficient he 
makes his plant and the more pro- 
ductive he makes the labor of the 
human machines he employs. 

This brings to mind a large fac- 
tory where the old-fashioned truck- 
ing system has been well nigh elimi- 
nated by the installation of a me- 
chanical conveyor system which 
carries on its broad belts a steady 
procession of merchandise in every 
stage of manufacture, climbing from 
floor to floor, running along the ceil- 
ing, crossing the street to the pack- 
ing room, and finally, delivering the 
finished product, in great boxes and 
cases, to the warehouse. A comple- 
mentary device utilizes the cheapest 
power known. Down smooth spiral 
chutes goes the mechandise, not only 
annihilating the space between floors 
but speeding up (or rather down) 
the delivery of the product, saving 
thousands of steps and reducing the 
pay roll. Many another example of 
progress in factory economy thru 
judicious selection of labor saving 
machinery might be cited. But these 
are typical and sufficient for my pur- 
pose here. The point is this. Study 
your manufacturing problem closely 
—do not rest till you are on speaking 
terms with every machine on the 
market which will save a step or 
speed along your product. 


TEACH WORKERS HOW TO WORK 


In the last few years it has been 
discovered that workers do not know 
how to work. There may be 100 ways 





of doing the same job—and of course 
ninety-nine of them must be wrong. 
How to locate and eliminate the 
ninety-nine wrong methods, how to 
evolve and establish the one right 
method: this is the great problem of 
the manufacturer. An _ authority 
states that, because of incompetence 
of both employers and employees, in 
the trades alone “the loss is probably 
more than sufficient to pension, un- 
der full pay, one-half of the workers 
of the country.” To put it concretely, 
half the motions of the 30,000,000 
workers in the United States are ut- 
terly wasted. Probably nine-tenths 
of their thoughts are also wasted. 
Teach a man how to work and how 
to think—and you make him at least 
300 per cent more valuable to the 
business and to himself. Scientific 
management teaches him how to 
work, and personal efficiency teaches 
him how to think. 

The Taylor plan of scientific man- 
agement is based on (a) scientific 
system of work, (b) scientific choice 
of the man for his work, (c) scien- 
tific training of the man in his work, 
(d) scientific promotion of the man 
thru his work. The Taylor principle 
is that tasks should be set only as 
the result of scientific investigation, 
and on the basis of mutual interest, 
benefit and satisfaction. Mr. Taylor 
himself defines it thus: “Science, not 
rule of thumb; harmony, not dis- 
cord; codperation, not individualism; 
maximum output, in place of re- 
stricted output; the development of 
each man to his greatest efficiency 
and prosperity.” 

An outline, condensed, of the Tay- 
lor system, we give as follows: 


1. Find ten or fifteen men in a given 
trade peculiarly skilled in the work to 
be analyzed. 

2. Study their exact series of ele- 
mentary motions or operations, with 
implements used. 

3. Study with a stop-watch the time 
required to make such elementary 
movements, then select the quickest way 
of doing each. 

4. Eliminate all slow, false and use- 
less movements. 

5. Collect into one series the quickest 
and best movements, as well as the best 
implements. 

6. Standardize all work accordingly, 
and train workers in new methods. 

7. Provide just rewards, and human 
interest factors in rousing, impelling 
and educating workers. 


By the Taylor system, unusual re- 
sults have been achieved. In a bicycle 
factory the working period was 
shortened from ten and a half to 
eight and a half hours, the pay and 
the output remained the same, and 
the accuracy was two-thirds greater 
than at the former slow rate. In a 
big steel plant, employees were 
taught to load forty-seven and a half 
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A Few Of These Plants 


Bullard Machine Tool 
Railroad Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Co. Massachusetts Mills in 
Arrow Motor Georgia, Linsdale, Ga. 
Car Co. The Pell City Mfg. Co., 
Pell City, Ala. 






Graniteville Mfg. Co., 
Graniteville, g nl 
West Point Mfg. Co., 
West Point, Ga 
Quissett Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Merrell-Soule Co., 
Tremont and Suffolk Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Westfield, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 


Try It Yourself Under Our Guarantee 
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By the Rice Method, it can be 
used over old cold-water paint 






can be used 
Result 
you get a white, glossy finish that will 


right over old cold-water paint. 


not need repainting for years; more- 
wer, flaking and scaling will be ended 


lorever. 


On Inside Concrete, Rice’s Granolith 





























pnd coat of Rice’s Gloss Mill-White, giv- 
ng a tile-like enamel finish at no more 
Expense than lead and oil paint. 
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tons of pig iron daily instead of 
their usual amount of twelve and a 
half tons; their average earnings 
were increased from $1.15 to $1.88 
daily; the savings to the company 
ran from $35,000 to $80,000 yearly. 
A very simple example is that of a 
girl in an office who applied the prin- 
ciples to herself and learned to stamp 
110 envelopes a minute. 

Next to Mr. Taylor, the leader in 
this field is perhaps Mr. Gilbreth. He 
has revolutionized the ancient, oner- 
ous and profitless trade of the brick- 
layer, till now it comes under the dig- 
nity and reward of skilled labor. On 
the Gilbreth system a man lays 350 
bricks per hour—as against the for- 
mer systemless average of 120 per 
hour. Mr. Gilbreth says: “Wherever 
motion study has been applied, the 
workman’s output has been doubled.” 
A manufacturer, indeed any em- 


ployer and any employee, unfamiliar 
with Taylor and Gilbreth, has over- 
looked a fine chance for at least a 
forty per cent gain in working out- 
put and income. 


INCENTIVES TO BETTER WORK 


There is a human side, and a pure- 
ly mechanical side, to industrial man- 
agement. Each is indispensable, nei- 
ther may safely be neglected. No 
man ever did his best merely for 
wages. We have the statement of an 
authority: “The average workman 
engaged in construction work under 
the wage system is capable of in- 
creasing his output seventy per cent 
if given sufficient incentive to do so, 
and this without the least physical 
injury to himself.” And the same 
truth applies to the mental worker, 
as I know from experience. 

A little reflection will show how 


unfair the wage method of payment 
is to both employer and employee, 
since flat wages can never gage the 
actual amount of work done. The 
newer and better systems include the 
following: 

Bonus system. Worker is paid a 
regular minimum wage, with piece- 
rate award in addition. 

Differential ppiece-rate system 
(Taylor). Worker is paid minimum 
for piece jobs, with higher rate for 
daily output over a certain amount. 

Task work with bonus system 
(Gantt). Worker is paid regular 
daily wage, and lump bonus if he 
reaches fixed standard of output (bo- 
nus usually about one-third of 
wages). 

Premium system (Towne-Halsey). 
Worker is paid bonus, but means and 
methods are left to the men, not or- 
dained by the manager. 








Kry TO THE TEST. 
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tion and achievement? 
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Copyright, 1915, by 
Edward Earle Purinton 








cannot be answered fairly without expert knowledge. 
sources of information whereby this Test may be rendered more valuable as a guide to future study. 
question or problem to The Independent Efficiency Service; and kindly be patient if the answer should be somewhat 
delayed, owing to volume of correspondence. 


FACTORY EFFICIENCY TEST 


FOR SELF-APPLICATION BY ANY OWNER, MANAGER, DIRECTOR, 
SUPERVISOR, OR OTHER OFFICIAL OF A MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Where the answer to a given query is Yes, write 5 in the blank space opposite. 


it is No, or uncertain, leave space blank. To find your gorermtage, add column of numerals. 


2. Was your factory planned thruout by a certified engineer, and built for its own specific use on sanitary, 
GREE. ID hob. 0 io 6 abi whe Ke dsSe de che eco recnddiccdecesenceses Pee ere cree ceeececescees 


Are the heating and ventilating systems adequate, hygienic? 


Is the. light, both natural and artificial, up to the maximum of quality and quantity, but down to the 
SG ceere reader RR eos ane e dle eeide wed ood ers de ehense ian bemeeeatecdes 


Have you accurate knowledge of every labor saving device applicable to your business? ........ bilo ke 


Have you taken all possible fire protection and precaution? 


Are there systematic ways of improvement established in all departments?.............ccccececccces 
Have you carried welfare work to its limits of usefulness? 
Is every employee contented, loyal, cheerful, enthusiastic? 


Do you teach your employees how to think, eat, bathe, dress, work, relax, read, plan, study, for promo- 


Do you tell each worker exactly what to do, how to do it, then hold him entirely responsible for results? 
ae 7 compared all your methods, in detail, with those of at least a dozen other factories in the same 


Have you read at least 10 books on industrial management, and formed a factory library of at least 100 
books, for your officials and employees? 


Add column of figures, to 
find your approximate grade 
in factory e 


Purinton will gladly suggest books, magazines or other 


Where 
Most of these questions 


Mail your 


ciency 
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No car of equal quality can be sold for a price 
as low as the Cadillac price unless it commands 
a market as large as the Cadillac market. 


F it were not for the size of the Cadillac clientele, the new Cadillac 
Eight could not be manufactured and marketed at its present price. 


It is too fine in every element that constitutes quality to be distributed 
in any lesser volume at the present figure. 


If its field were limited to five thousand, or even twice that number 
of purchasers, it would be necessary for the Cadillac Company to 
advance the price. 


A competent engineer, examining the chassis of the new Cadillac 
Eight, will tell you emphatically that nothing but the large output could 
possibly justify its superb craftsmanship at so moderate a price. 


He will tell you without hesitation that, quite aside from performance, 
its intrinsic worth is so great that it represents, in the best sense of a 
much abused word, a value unequaled among motor cars. 


Such infinitesimally close and fine mechanical measurements—more 
than one thousand reduced to an accuracy of one-thousandth of an 
inch, and more than three hundred to one-half-thousandth of an inch— 
would be commercially impossible in a car of smaller production. 


Cadillac volume could be used to attain a lower price with the result- 
ing lesser value. It is used, and always has been used, to hold down 
the price and raise the quality higher and higher. 

b 


You know how this Cadillac quality expresses itself in the perform- 
ance of the Cadillac Eight. 


“The sweetest running car in the world,” it was called a year ago. 
And nothing has transpired since to deprive it of that distinction. 
The new Cadillac has simply added new lustre to the Cadillac good name: 


It is still, as we have often said, “a law unto itself.” 


Intrinsic-value, performance-value, social-value—in all three it 
is America’s one incomparable motor car. 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster. $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Five passenger 
Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600, Prices include standard equipment, F. O..B. Detroit. 
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Stint system. Worker is paid reg- 
ular wage for specified amount of 
work, then given all spare time left 
after completing job (this often 
equals one to two days a week). 

Among other incentive systems 
are the old age pensions, employee- 
partnerships and stock holdings, mu- 
tual insurance policies, and various 
benefit plans. A business that pays 
nothing but wages is found wanting 
by modern efficiency standards. 

How to reduce costs is a question 
of deep concern to every manufac- 
turer. An expert gives these rules: 
Standardize all items on minimum 
estimate from experience; eliminate 
dead work; push every man and ma- 
chine to capacity, but not beyond; 
have all work done by machines 
where possible; use low-priced men 
for low-priced work; transport and 
handle pieces in groups, not singly; 
make all designs in office, not in field; 
figure all cost items as percentages 
of total, and reduce accordingly; 
employ night shifts, to cut down 
overhead; do most profitable part of 
work first, to stop interest charges; 
avoid accidents by inspections, in- 
structions and precautions. 

A scientific method of finding and 
keeping costs is fundamental to fac- 
tory success. 

A cost-finding system should pre- 
cede a cost-keeping system. Various 
methods are available: The estimate 
and test plan, the specific plan, the 
sold-hour plan, the machine-hour 
plan, the list-percentage plan, and so 
forth. Have you become familiar 
with all these plans? 

Welfare work is more and more 
engaging the attention of the 
shrewdest manufacturers, and not as 
philanthropy but as economy. When 
you provide hot dinners, cooked hy- 
gienically and served attractively, at 


cost price to your employees, you add 
perhaps ten per cent to their work- 
ing power in the afternoon. At the 
Krupp works in Germany the fami- 
lies of the workers join, eat, make 
merry and get acquainted in the 
company dining-hall! Here we have 
one secret of the solidarity of the 
German fighting machine. 

Welfare work now includes wel- 
fare secretaries, clubs and associa- 
tions, vocational books and courses, 
factory libraries, evening lectures, 
classes, and musical entertainments, 
restaurants, cooking and sewing 


classes, visits of nurses and attend-° 


ance by physicians, pure water in 
abundance for drinking and bathing, 
liquid soap and individual toweis and 
drinking cups, “First Aid” and 
“Safety First” instructions, vegeta- 
ble and flower gardens, playgrounds, 
swimming pools, rest rooms, lawns 
and parks, roof garden, gymnasiums, 
ball clubs, annual outings, even mu- 
sic to accompany the work! Said an 
official in a tobacco factory where 
Mexican peons were employed: “The 
work went twice as fast if I told 
them every day a fairy tale, with the 
regulation princess and’ dragon!” We 
do not advise the telling of a large 
number of fairy tales in your fac- 
tory (or about your goods). But we 
do rejoice that the spirit of romance 
and idealism is being made to serve 
a wholly utilitarian purpose—and 
thus to prove its practicality. 

Put briefly, the twelve general 
principles of modern factory man- 
agement are these: 

1. Standards of time and mo- 
tion, tools, costs, output. 2. Educa- 
tional supervision, oral and printed 
instructions, for training employ- 
ees in physical and mental effi- 
ciency. 3. Subdivision of duties, 
minimum number to each man, and 


man chosen to fit the tasks. 4. 
Coérdination of groups or depart- 
ments, right relationships of work 
and workers. 5. Separation of plan 
and execution, with specialists for 
head work as for hand work. 6. Reg- 
ular unit cost reports for study and 
comparison. 7, Increasing rewards, 
with some form of piece-rate system 
made to supplement or supplant wage 
system. 8. Competition or emulation, 
fostering of the game or contest 
spirit between groups or individuals. 
9. Prompt pay, by cash, not check, 
with daily or weekly statements of 
exact amount earned. 10, Managerial 
authority and dignity, social exclu- 
sion but industrial inclusion. 11. Sus- 
tained quality of product, means 
taken to ensure pride of workers in 
it and favor of public for it. 12. Wel- 
fare work (not charity or paternal- 
ism), aiming at recreation, educa- 
tion, health, sociability, comfortable 
and happy home life of employees. 

The great new business principle 
of the twentieth century may be 
summed in a few words: The inter- 
ests of employer and employee are 
identical; neither gains or loses 
without corresponding gain or loss 
by the other; hence the problems of 
each vitally concern the other and 
must be solved by impartial study, 
mutual respect, scientific sympathy, 
joint endeavor. 

Notre OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT. In prepar- 
ing the foregoing article, the writer has con- 
sulted the most eminent authorities in the 
various branches of industrial engineering 
and promotion. For certain of the facts 
here mentioned, he is indebted to Mr. F. 
W. Taylor, Mr. F. B. Gilbreth, Mr. H. G. 
Tyrrell, Mr. F. E. Webner, Mr. H. P. Gil- 
lette, Mr. H. L. Gantt, Mr. G. M. Price. 
On request of any reader of The Independ- 
ent, the writer of this article will be glad 
to suggest the titles of some of the best 


books on factory building, management and 
operation. 








The wine was red as blood. 


“The Day!” 








Twelve mailéd men sat drinking late. 


Cried one, “How long then must we wait 
Ere we shall thunder at the gate, 

And crush the curséd brood?” 

Twelve men of iron, drinking late, 
Strike hands, and pledge a cup of hate; 


THE DAY 


BY CHARLES ALEXANDER RICHMOND 


Now nineteen hundred years have passed: 
The day—whose shall it be at last, 
Oh Christ! 


Twelve men met at the day’s decline— 
Eleven and One beside. 

Their every thought, a thought benign, 
Yet One—the One we call divine— 
Next day was crucified. 

Twelve men of God raised up the sign 
And pledged in consecrated wine; 





“The Day!” 
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A Stx Pound Aid | 
To Greater Efficiency 


One of the first principles of modern efficiency in business is to eliminate 
waste motion. 


No single mechanical device has done more to accomplish this than 
the Corona Folding Typewriter. 

It is a complete typewriter that the outside man, as well as the office man 
can use personally and can soon learn to operate rapidly. 

If your traveling representatives and desk men were equipped with Coronas 
they could write their correspondence, reports, specifications, orders, etc., 
direct on the machine—cutting out the lost motion of dictating or writing out 
in illegible longhand for transcription by typists. 

But more than this, the 


CORONA 


Folding Typewriter 
Note Faese Modern The Machine for Personal Use S¢nd for 


ee 
Visibl iti ‘ — increases each employee’s personal efficiency by enabling him Proof of the 
aiken pene occ to do more and better writing, with less effort and in less time. 


ag ; 3 2 : Pp ddi 99 
ewe tage eee Pye sae oe The Chief Claim Agent of a prominent western railroad u ing 
mar prea mtos an ae (name on request) has increased the efficiency of his depart- 










ie a ie agi theme I ‘ 
guide, ball bearing carriage, ment 50% by equipping his adjusters with Coronas. The men 
aluminum frame, keyboard 
for all languages. 


carry their machines with them on the road—weigh only six It tells what the 
pounds each. " ‘ 

Big and progressive concerns in every line of business, are Corona is actually 
enthusiastic users of Coronas. ‘ ; 

The executive, salesmanager, salesman, factory superinten- doing tor hundreds of 
dent, purchasing agent, or the efficiency man who wants to ss 
reduce expenses and increase efficiency, should look into the firms and personal 
possibilities of the Corona. > 

We have a little booklet full of big facts which we want to OWners—you ll rec- 
send you—write for it. 








, ognize most of the 
Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. ai 
ee Also ask for cata- 
New York: 141 W. 42nd St., Chicago: 12 So. La Salle St. 


Agencies in all principal cities logue No. 23. 
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THE WAR DRAMAS 


War brings some curious emotional 
reactions. Cross it with minds already 
mystical in character, and the psycho- 
logical effect is even more unusual—as 
much of the war literature has shown. 
Only thus may one explain such hybrid 
dramas as Stephen Phillips’ Armaged- 
don and Leonid Andreyev’s Sorrows of 
Belgium. 

Mr. Phillips’ play is characterized by 
a kind publisher as “a modern epic 
drama in a prolog, series of scenes, and 
an epilog written partly in prose and 
partly in verse ... done partly in the 
Greek way, but very largely in his own 
way, which is a new way.” Written 
with extreme bias, making the Germans 
the emissaries of the devil, in whose 
antechamber the war is planned, while 
the British appear as the special guard- 
ians of virtue in all its forms, there is 
little to recall the man who wrote Paolo 
and Francesca and Herod. 

In six scenes that have little unity 
the Russian Andreyev has sought to 
portray the sufferings of the Belgians 
and their martyrdom to the cause of 
Liberty, especially as these find their 
echo in the conscience of their great 
poet, easily identified as Maeterlinck. 
Deeply poetical, Andreyev has clothed 
a theme somewhat slight with majesty, 
tho it is often obscured by his mys- 
ticism. Herman Bernstein has provided 
an excellent translation. 


Armageddon, by Stephen Phillips. New York: 
The John Lane Company. $1. The Sorrows of 
Belgium, by Leonid Andreyev. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 


PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE 


Altho the urbanization of our popu- 
lation has been anticipated for a quar- 
ter of a century, the problems of city 
life are piling up faster than we can 
deal with them. Many of these so- 
called city problems are in reality the 
problems of our industrial order, which 
naturally show themselves acutely in 
the cities. Thus, in four books on vari- 
ous aspects of city life the industrial 
background is an essential feature of 
the discussion. 

In Problems of Community Life, 
Seba Eldridge presents a comprehen- 
sive series of topics that have to do 
with some ten groups of problems. 
This is in the form of an outline, and 
may be used as a guide for study or 
for classification. The author’s aim is 
to assist in the development of humane- 
ness in social reform, having no hope 
apparently that social justice is worth 
striving for, and saying explicitly that 
after all social justice is not essential 
to life and opportunity, whatever that 
may mean. In each of the main divisions 
the industrial sources of the civic prob- 
lems are prominent. 

George Sharp, former State Sena- 
tor in Michigan and brother of the Am- 
bassador to France, writes of City Life 
and Its Amelioration, largely in terms 
of esthetic reaction. There is so much 
146 


that is ugly and in bad taste, so much 
frivolity. There is lack of friendli- 
ness and fellowship. If we should 
change our feelings toward each other 
and be less selfish, things would be 
much better! 

In Street-Land a more systematic 
study of the city is furnished by Philip 
Davis, director of the Civic Service 
House in Boston, While he considers 
the street altogether from the point of 
view of the child, there are many open 
windows that give us glimpses of 
homes, schools and factories which are 








BOOKS ON THIS AND THAT 


The Little Red Doe, by Chauncey 
J. Hawkins. If anything could touch 
the heart of the hunter, it would be 
this little story of the life of a wild 
deer. 

— Boston: Little, Brown. 50 cents. 


Trench-Mates in France, by J. S. 
Zuber, by means of the adventures of 
two French lads describes the me- 
chanics of modern warfare. Paints its 
romance, but ignores its horrors. No 
peace pamphlet. 

Harper. $1. 


A B OC of Architecture, by F. E. 
Wallis, is a handy guide to the differ- 
ent periods and styles of building, hav- 
ing descriptions of the Greek, Roman, 
Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic, and 
Renaissance. 

Harper. 50 cents. 


Walks About Washington, by F. E. 
Leupp. Illustrated by L. G. Hornby’s 
excellent drawings of many not com- 
monly pictured corners of the city, 
and enlivened by anecdotes, this is a 
most attractive book. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $3. 


When Hannah Var Hight Yar Old, 
by Katherine Peabody Girling. This 
tiny book makes accessible the exquis- 
itely simple and touching story of a 
Swedish child, published last year in 
the Atlantic. 

Stokes. 50 cents. 


Old Calabria, by Norman Douglas. 
No business-like guide this, but a well 
illustrated, leisurely work, with time 
for humorous anecdotes and whimsical 
reflections on the living and the dead 
of little known southern Italy. 

Houghton. $4. 


A Wild Goose Chase, by Edwin 
Balmer, is an absorbing, admirably 
written romance of the Arctic, full of 
exciting adventures. Arctic life is de- 
scribed with such convincing realism 
that it seems as if the author must 
have lived it. 

Duffield. $1.25. 

Zirah, a Tale of Old Bethlehem, by 
Montague Perry, is the story of a He- 
brew peasant boy and girl of the 
time of Christ. The pictures of: the 
crowded inn and the weary multitudes 
of that first Christmas night are vivid 
and picturesque. 

Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 


The Coming Newspaper, edited by 
Merle Thorpe, Professor of Journai- 
ism in the University of Kansas, is 
made up of twenty-four articles and 
addresses on various phases of jour- 
nalism, by leading American journal- 
ists. It is of general interest to the 
general reader and of special interest 
to journalists. 

Holt. $1.40. 























full of significance. The hazards of the 
street, of work, of loafing, are de- 
scribed from first-hand experience and 
the program offered is a direct out- 
growth of that experience. Every social 
worker will want this book. There is 
a bibliography of works on all phases . 
of child life. 

Old Age and Powciiy in Greenwich 
Village is an intensive study by the 
type method of one hundred poor people 
over sixty years of age in New York 
City, made by Mabel Louise Nassau, 
under the direction of Professor Henry 
R. Seager of Columbia, University. The 
work combines “the interest and pathos 
of biography with the objectivity of 
social investigation,” and points out 
the effects of dependency upon the 
aged, upon their families and upon so- 
ciety. There are also some suggestions 
for the practical approach to the prob- 
lem of old age relief in America. 


Problems of Community Life, by Seba Eldridge. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. City Life 
and Its Amelioration, by George Sharp. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger. $1. Street-Land: Its 
Little People and Big Problems, by Philip 
Davis, assisted by Grace Kroll. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.35. Old Age and Poverty 
in Greenwich Village: A Neighborhood Study, 
by Mabel Louise Nassau. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 60 cents. 


FROM THE KEW GARDENS 


It is nearly eighty years since J. C. 
Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum was 
issued, in eight volumes, followed by 
an abridgment in four volumes, and it 
has had no successor till the present 
publication, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in 
the British Isles. Here practical infor- 
mation under such heads as Hybridiz- 
ing, Transplanting, Arrangment of 
Shrubberies, Pruning, Street Planting, 
and chapters on different sorts of 
trees, pendulous, dwarf, autumn-colored, 
handsomely pointed, introduce the 
great body of the work with alpha- 
betic descriptions of trees and shrubs, 
embracing many thousands of species 
and varieties, adequately described and 
often pictured. It is a herculean, yet 
fascinating labor, and could have been 
achieved scarcely anywhere but from 
the Kew Gardens. 

Whatever will grow in England can 
grow in large spaces in the United 
States. The author gives credit to the 
beautiful parks and gardens he has 
seen in this country. The volumes will 
be indispensable to men who can afford 
to create beautiful estates, or whose 
business it is to care for public parks. 


Trees and Shrubs mi ag in_the British Isles, 
by W. J. Bean. 2 v. E. P. Dutton & Co. $15. 


THE SCIENCE OF BEAUTY 


To attempt the reduction of the the- 
ory of esthetics to a scientific formula 
is never easy nor is it always even 
wise. Colin McAlpin, in his Hermaia, 
a Study in Comparative Esthetics, 
has gone at the task bravely, but - 
it is questionable whether the result be 
proportionate to the labor involved. It 
is a scholarly work, but one which adds 
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Nature is Efficiency’s first and foremost exponent. 
She lets her own laws do all her work for her. Man 
attains his maximum efficiency when following rather 
than fighting Nature. Efficiency’s first rule is to find 
and use Nature’s laws. 














A part of business is the moving of goods from upper 
to lower floors or levels in a building. Nature prof- 
fers free aid in her force of gravity. It only remains 
for man to produce a practical means of utilizing this 
force. Such a means has been produced for the man- 
ufacturer, wholesale and retail merchant in the 


OTIS 
GRAVITY SPIRAL 
CONVEYOR 


In disputing offhand the value of this Conveyor for your par- 
ticular business, you overlook its ten year development and 
its present use in nearly four hundred establishments and 
nearly every line of business. In questioning its saving, you 
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— ati find yourself confronted with such typical testimonials as 
Otis Single Spiral Open Type Conveyor. hese : 
Cross Section View Showing Construction. these: 


“Without doubt, a great saving of time and money.”.—HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX 


(the famous clothing concern, using the Conveyor for entire thirteen floors). 


“ Handles all cases without a hitch—enables us to advertise our ability to get out mail orders 
within 12 hours.”—SELTZ, SCHWAB & COQ. (shoe house, 7 year users). 


“Able to do twice the business with same help—would not be without it for three times the 
cost.”—CHAS. LEICH & CO. (wholesale drugs). 
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The earnest student of or seeker after industrial efficiency has never been offered a more valuable 
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Offices in All Principal Cities of the World. rnc entrnanen tienen tnnians 
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ih book than the new volume, Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Page after page, 56 in all, of the 7 z 
innermost efficiency secrets of gravity conveyance. Full details of the Conveyor’s opera- = 
i= tion in ten typical installations, the improved methods suggested and made possible by the 7 = 
i= Conveyor. = 
lz ? Dept. 25 = 
iz Weare glad to send free copy of this book 7 OTIS | 
1 to any one writing on business station- 7 Pont lye =} 
le illi OMPANY | | 
i ery, or filling out attached coupon. } + wae cane | 
iz 7 Please aond free copy of = 
= your new bcok to =}. 
| OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY ee : 
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There’s no need of 
having Winter colds 


—at least, those colds which 
come from getting over- 
heated, then sitting or stand- 
ing still in a draft. All you 
need is 


Duofold Underwear 


which keepsthe evaporate, is close and unwhole- 
Not like all-cotton, which 


keep you warm, gets 


some. 
doesn’t 
clammy, and gives you a chill when 
the wind strikes you. 


Duofold 
sible, 


underwear. 


body warm and 
dry and com- 
fortable,indoors 


and outdoors, in 
all kinds of 


weather. is the logical, sen- 


and healthful 
It gives you all the 
advantages of both cotton and 
wool, without their disadvan- 
tages. 


Duofold is about half the 
weight of ordinary woolen under- 
wear. It does not shrink. It is 
made in Union Suits or Two 


Piece Garments for Men, Women 
and Children. 


comfortable, 

Duofold is made of two fabrics— 
cotton and wool—with air-space be- 
tween. Soft cotton, next tothe skin, is 
comfortable, doesn’t scratch as 
wool does, prevents excessive per- 
spiration, absorbs, 


ventilates and dries. 


The air-space 

The fine light 
knitted wool keeps out the cold— 
air-space helps too. 


That is the right kind of under- 
wear. Not like all-wool which 
irritates, doesn’t let perspiration Get Duofold for the whole 


family. Write us for Free Sam- 





ple of Duofold fabric, Book on 
Comfort and Health in Under- 
wear, and the name of -a Duofold 
dealer. 


Soft Cotton 

— absorbs perspiration; 

prevents wool scratch- 

ing skin. 

Air Space 

—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill. , 
Warm Wool 

ry oe = the heat of 


body. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
61 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall Street, New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 

During its existence the company has insured property to the value of $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287, 324. 890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
ees GUeeeeees GE PORTED GS GOMOD. 000006 ce vcnndececdencacesessensecseese 
Of which there have been redeemed 

Leaving outstanding at present time 

Interest paid on certificates amounts to 

On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company 


90,801,110.00 
83,811,450.00 
6,989, 660.00 
23.090, 293.85 
14,101,674.46 


The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the fost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered te 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman A} the Board 
CORNELIUS ¢LDERT. Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 











little to the sum total of human achieve- 
ment. The psychological and philosoph- 
ical side of this question is taken up in 
Three Lectures on Esthetic by Bernard 
Bosanquet, whose lectures on Individ- 
uality aroused so much comment not 
long ago. Much stress is laid on “feel- 
ing” and from there the author nar- 
rows his field to more definite points 
and specific instances. Contemplation 
and Creation, Nature and the Arts, 
Beauty and Ugliness are some of the 
heads under which estheticism is ana- 
lyzed and its nature and constituents 
dissected. The volume is a distinctly 
valuable contribution to the bibliogra- 
phy of art and appreciation. 


Hermaia, a Study in Comparative Esthetics, by 
Colin McAlpin. E. P. Dutton Co. $3.50. Three 
Lectures on Esthetic, by Bernard Bosanquet. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.25 


SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The Underlying Principles of Modern 
Legislation, by Professor W. Jethro 
Brown of Adelaide University, is so 
clear and illuminating a presentation 
of the ideals and activities of the con- 
temporary state that, altho intended 
simply as a college text-book, it must 
be accepted as a genuine contribution 
to the science of sociology. The book 
opens with an analysis of the anarchist 
philosophy, and then proceeds to the 
discussion of such topics as the mean- 
ing of liberty, the failure of laissez- 
faire to realize freedom, the social will, 
state paternalism and “maternalism,” 
social legislation and the sphere of in- 
dividual rights. Altho most of the illus- 
trations of the argument are drawn 
from British or Australian experience 
this will not lessen the significance of 
the work to American students since 
Australasia is the corner of the earth 
where democratic politics and industrial 
collectivism have been carried farther 
than anywhere else. 


The Underlying Principles of Modern Logics. 
tion, by W. Jethro Brown. New York: E 
Dutton & Co. $2.25. 


LOOKING FORWARD 

Autobiography, criticism, opinion, 
scientific conclusion, casual observa- 
tions and anecdotes combine to make 
of Dr. Morris’ three volumes of notes, 
Tomorrow’s Topics Series, extremely 
interesting reading. You may open the 
books at random and be sure to find 
something to object to, as he promises 
in the preface. Dr. Morris was a pioneer 
in antiseptic surgery, and is still a 
pioneer in opposing the excessive use 
of antiseptics in surgery. He had his 
strenuous fights on theory and method, 
but without tolerating what he consid- 
ered error, he always recognized the 
sincerity of his opponents. Originally 
intended for physicians, the books con- 
tain much on the place of the medical 
profession in modern life, its duties, op- 
portunities, and its rights; but grad- 
ually the notes extended to include 
topics of interest to the informed lay- 
man. 


Doctors versus Folks, Microbes and Men, A 
Surgeon’s Philosophy, bv Robert T. Morris 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2 each. 


A FAT GHOST 
A good story of New England is Thank- 


ful’s Inheritance, by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
with a haunted house, a catieinabeey spin- 
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Should There Be a New 
Marriage Ceremony 
| For Ministers’ Wives? 


An astonishing question, astonish- 
ingly answered with eight new marriage- 
ceremony promises for ministers’ wives. 
A woman who knows has daringly writ- 
ten an article on what a church has the 
right to ask of its muinister’s wife that 
promises to be the most-talked-of arti- 
cle in church circles this winter. 


It is in the November 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


15 Cents—Now On Sale—Everywhere 





ALSO IN NOVEMBER 
“THE THREE THINGS” 


BY MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
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Resinol soap 


for a clear skin | 





























and good hair 


Almost any soap will cleanse 
the skin and hair and many 
toilet soaps are pure enough 

to do it without injuring | 
these delicate textures. But 
those who want a soap which 
not only cleanses but actually 
improves the complexion and 
hair naturally turn to Resinol 
Soap. 


In every way an exceptional- 
ly pleasing toilet soap, the 
soothing, healing properties 
which it derives from Resinol 
Ointment enable it to keep 
the complexion clear, and the 
hair rich and lustrous, as 
soaps which are merely pure | 
and cleansing cannot do. 

All drug; * and dealers in toilet 
goods sell Resinol Soap. For a 


trial size cake write to 10-A, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick is most 
soothing for tender faces. 


ept. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 











ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 
ING THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in ad 
technique of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 


Tus Puotoruat yt cone, 25)-page catalogue free. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE Geuses. 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


This Man WillTeach Youto 


Speak - afro 


Professor R. E. P. Kline, » Doan of the Pe Public 
8 eof 


of puccesstu 









develop your personality — increase your 
Dopularity earning power. Write now. 


Write Now for Special Offer deualisot. our 


special limited offer. Noobligations. Also free book. Write 
Public 

















The University of Chicago 
HOME antics sett’ 
STUDY ar detailed | 

2ith Year U. of C. LC. (Die.M) Chicago, 1m, 1150r 














“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home- making a well- Some Bos positions. 


Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Builetin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBAN}, N. Y. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS 


Recent employer highly recommends finishing governess or 
chaperone for young ladies at home or abroad. Unusually 
skilful teacher. Extensive traveller. In England 15 years 
—Perfect German and French—would accept position as 
companion. Address Miss E. P., care of Independent. 


















ster and a Sea Captain worthy to swap 
yarns with W. W. Jacobs’ heroes. 


Appleton. $1.35. 
SECTS FOR THE HEATHEN? 


It is a serious question for ecclesiastics 
to answer which Secretary Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
asks in his volume, Unity and Missions, 
“ean a divided church save the world?’ 
We commend this volume to those who 
realize how essential it is that our schisms 
should not be perpetuated among the Chi- 
nese and Hindus and who observe that in 
their huge, financial organizations the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser than the 
children of light. 


Revell. $1.50. 


PSEUDOLOGIA PHANTASTICA 

Lawyers, pastors and teachers will find 
it well worth their while to consider the 
cases reported by Dr. William Healy in 
his curious book on Pathological Lying, 
Accusation and Swindling. It is astonish- 
ing what a lot of trouble can be caused in 
a community by some sixteen-year-old girl 


| with a diseased imagination. 


Boston: Little, Brown. $2.50. 


THE CARE OF CONSUMPTIVES 

Whatever is connected with the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School deserves confi- 
dence. The Tuberculosis Nurse, by Ellen N. 
La Motte, of the Baltimore health board, is 
introduced by Dr. Hammond and is an au- 
thoritative handbook for all practical 
workers in the cause whose inspiring aim 
3 the absolute extinction of the White 

ague. 


Putnam. $1.50. 


MAKING LIFE BETTER 

Citizens in Industry was the last work 
of Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson be- 
fore his death. Prepared as a part of the 
Social Betterment Series, it serves as a 
handbook both to Professor Henderson’s 
own writings and teachings on the sub- 
ject, and to the practical results that have 
everywhere followed the introduction of 
better housing, cleaner recreation and bet- 
ter education. 


Appleton. $1.50. 


HOW TO BE AN ORATOR 

Kleiser’s Complete Guide to Public 
Speaking is a fat volume of extracts from 
many writers, arranged alphabetically un- 
der such headings as Dialog, Speaking to 
Be Heard, Training of the Orator, Voice. 
If any one be bewildered before these six 
hundred pages of miscellaneous advice, he 
may be aided by the suggestion in the 
preface that it will be “interesting and 
profitable to peruse this book in regular 
order, from beginning to end.” 


Funk & Wagnall’s. $5. 


EFFICIENCY 


A study of Scientific Management from 
a historical and economical point of view, 
by Horace B. Drury of the Ohio State 
University, likens the movement in its eco- 
nomic effects, to the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, and brings to the fore- 
ground the fact that our great problem is 
not an increase in wealth but more equita- 
ble distribution. The historical and _bio- 
graphical materials are quite as interest- 
ing as the technical side of the study. 

Columbia University. $1.75. 


THE ROMAN SOLDIER’S FAITH 
Mithraism, the creed most favored by 
the legionaries and the civil servants in 
the later Roman Empire, is expounded in 
a brief volume by W. J. Phythian-Adams. 
The author has succeeded in compiling an 
astonishing amount of information on his 
subject. Mithraism was a secret cult, not 
unlike Freemasonry, and in consequence 
we know less with certainty about its doc- 
trines and ritual than about those of al- 
most any other historic religion of equal 
importance. 
* Chicago: Open Court. 40 cents. 


A NEW PLAY 
A Man’s World, one of the American 
Dramatists’ Series, tells the story of a 





writer, who, adopting the child of a dying 
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girl, is herself accused of being the mother 
of the child. To make matters worse she 
falls in love with the child’s father. As one 
would expect, Rachel Crothers’ technique 
is excellent. The play as a whole is con- 
vincing in plot and characterization, but 
one cannot help doubting if a woman of 
Frank Ware's calibre would be attracted 
by such an ordinary bounder as Malcolm 
Gaskell, 

Boston: Badger. $1. 


THE VAGUEST SCIENCE 
Frank W. Blackmar of Kansas Univer- 
sity and John Lewis Gillin of Wisconsin 
have done conscientious and creditable 
work in their Outlines of Sociology -for 
college use, one of the series of Social Sci- 
ence text-books edited by Richard T. Ely. 
But the opening chapters are overloaded 
with technical terminology. The book is 
strongly T’endenz and the authors commend 
social reform, prohibition and eugenic leg- 
islation and indulge in valuable plain 
speaking as to the social effects of sexual 
immorality. 
Macmillan. $5. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION 
The Political History of Slavery in the 
United States, by the late Senator James 
Z. George of Mississippi, deals less with 
slavery than with reconstruction. Even the 
earlier chapters are as much concerned 
with the ethics of secession and the prin- 
ciple of ‘the balance of the two sections of 
the country as with slavery per se, and the 
bias of the lawyer is more evident than 
the bias of the partizan. The book is pref- 
aced by a personal tribute to the author 
from Professor John Bassett Moore and a 
sketch of his life by William Hayne Lea- 
vell. 
Neale. $3. 


JAMES VERSUS BERGSON 
William James and Henri Bergson, by 
Horace Meyer Kallen, is an attempt to 
prove that the life philosophies of the two 
great thinkers were radically divergent, 
even opposed to each other. Bergson is rep- 
resented as a typical metaphysician whose 
principle of the élan vital really binds the 
universe together into a rational whole, 
while James, according to the author, re- 
jected metaphysics entirely and held that 
the business of philosophy was not to con- 
ceive the structure of the universe, but to 
deal in a practical way with discrete frag- 
ments of experience. 
University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 


THE MELTING POT 
The Western Hemisphere in the World 
of Tomorrow, by Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, is a brief but comprehensive sum- 
mary of the various races, religions and 
social ideals which have gone to the making 
of the two Americas. Professor Giddings 
shrewdly points out that an American— 
Benjamin Thompson—first introduced 
“Kultur” into Germany, and insists that 
beyond all other peoples we have had and 
still have the will to serve mankind and 
the potential power to do so. 
Revell. 35 cents. 


FRESH VEGETABLES 
Productive Vegetable Growing, by John 
William Lloyd, is a guide to commercial 
gardening, storage and packing. There are 
350 practical illustrations, and designs for 
laying out the home garden in lines 
instead of beds to save time in cultivation. 
A good idea this, but it was a slip to set 
the melons beside the squash and cucum- 
bers, unless one likes them mixed. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.50. 


THE TRAPPER TRAPPED 

In the words of Timothy, H. B. Somer- 
ville’s new book, Some Women and Tim- 
othy, is a “topping” story. A man entering 
the lists for a lady’s favor, to disentangle 
2 younger brother from the meshes, suc- 
cumbs to the fascinator’s charms himself 
and that with considerable alacrity and en- 
tirely satisfying results. And the ingenious- 
ess with which Timothy tells of his own 
dventures is most entertaining. 


Dutton. $1.35. 
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Washable 
Dress Materials 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


French all Wool Challies. 
50c., 60c. and 68c. a yard. 


Viyella Flannel. A complete range of this cele- 
brated material (Guaranteed Non-shrinkable) in 
plain shades, stripes, checks and Plaids, White, 
Cream and Black, 31 inches wide at 68c. yard. 


New assortments at 


Mercerized Woolaine. A new fabric, Wool and 
Cotton mixture in a range of smart designs, 30 
inches wide at 25c. yard. 


Japanese Crepes in a fine range of new plain 
colors, also White, very appropriate for children’s 
wear, 30 inches wide at 25c. yard. 


D. & J. Anderson’: famous Ginghams in all 
the plain shades, stripes, checks and clan Plaids, 45¢. 
and 50c. yard. 


Imported Handkerchief Linens in twenty-five of 
the newest shades, 36 inches at 75c. a yard. 


Kindergarten Cloth, plain colors, stripes, checks 
and Plaids, 30 inches at 25c. a yard. 


Shirtings of White and colored Madras, Oxfords, 
Silks, Flannels and Percales, etc., 30c. to $2.25 yard. 


White and colored Dress Linens in all the vari- 
ous weaves and qualities, 60c. to $1.50 a yard. 


White and colored Poplin. 


36 inches wide. 
Special at 30 cents a yard. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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Are You Using The Independent’s 


Investor’s Service? 


Are you reading the “Talks with Investors?” 


A prominent member of the New York Stock 
Exchange writing to a client secured through an 
advertisement in The Independent, says: “We 
beg that you refer to the excellent financial 
article in the same number of The Independent 
in which you saw our card. 
correct.” 


It is absolutely 
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A WORLD CENTER FOR PEACE 


BY HENDRIK CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


and after this terrible war is at an end, educa- 


Re peace is brought about only thru education, 
tion will receive a new impetus. It will work on 


broader lines; not only individuals but 
nations will feel its greater power. For 
this purpose a World Center of Com- 
munication will be more and more nec- 
essary. 


In the sixty-fifth anniversary number ~ 


of The Independent there was published 
a perspective view of the World City, or 
World Center of Communication, that is 
being proposed to the nations as a pos- 
sible vehicle for the establishment of 
more friendly and practical international 
relations in the future. 

The main object of this city is to facili- 
tate the endeavors of national expansion 
by enabling every nation to understand 
the others better thru intimacy, fellow- 
ship and more open moral, economic and 
spiritual relations. It is a city built to 
concentrate the energies of peoples and 
spread them in freedom to all parts of 
the earth; a city to become the center of 
human inspiration; a city to untangle 
the ever-increasing complexity of ques- 
tions that arise in all countries, the set- 
tlement of which is essential to the wel- 
fare of all humanity; a city to preserve 
the highest accomplishments of all peo- 
ples in all parts of the earth; a city that 
will endeavor to pacify judicially all in- 
ternational disputes and advance har- 
monious relations on a practical and 
economic basis; a convenient, open, free 
city, to belong to all the nations and 
facilitate their intercourse. A World 
Clearing House. A spot consecrated to 
facilitating every form of science and 
human progress, in which the nations 
could come together, study and settle 


their problems in relation to one another. 


Such a city has been planned in every 
detail, and we hold it out to the whole 
world with its temples and walls, its 
universities and congress buildings for 
law and criminology, medicine and hy- 
giene, agriculture, transportation, com- 
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merce and industry, electricity and invention, the sci- 
ences and all branches of human culture, with its art 
palace and schools of art, its stadium and gymnasia, its 


world press to serve as voice for the 
peoples, with doors open to the whole 
human family and avenues free to the 
pilgrims of the earth. 

The plans of this city have been pre- 
sented in book form to the rulers of 
the leading nations as well as to their 
leading libraries and universities. And 
from no quarter where the work has 
been presented has an objection to the 
construction of this city been made. In 
Europe such men as Léon Bourgeois, 
former President of the Council, sena- 
tor and member of The Hague Court; 
Charles Richet, winner of the Nobel 
Prize; Gaston Darboux, secrétaire per- 
pétuel de l’Académie des Sciences; 
Louis Liard, vice-rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris; Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, senator and member of The 
Hague Court; Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin, founder of the modern Olympic 
Games; the Prince of Monaco; the King 
of Belgium; Henri La Fontaine, head 
of the Union of International Associa- 
tions at Brussels, senator and winner 
of the Nobel Prize; Paul Otlet, secre- 
tary of the Union of International As- 
sociations; Wilhelm Foerster, director 
of the Royal Observatory at Berlin; 
Wilhelm Ostwald, professor emeritus 
at Leipzig, and Ernst Haeckel of Jena, 
favor and uphold the idea. 

It is encouraging to feel that no op- 
position is made to the proposition of 
establishing a World Center of Com- 
munication, and that many people in 
the European nations are confident that 
its establishment would in a practical 
and logical way facilitate the expansion 
of their interests commercially as well 
as morally and spiritually, and that 
such a World Clearing House should 
have a central administration dignified 
in aspect and practical in plan. 

Rome, Italy 
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DATED OCTOBER 15, 19015 


$500,000,000 
Anglo-French Five Year 5% External Loan 


THE JOINT AND SEVERAL OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 


DUE OCTOBER 15, 1920 


Both principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin, without deduction for any present or future British or French taxes, 


Coupon bonds in denominations $100, 
$1,000, $10,000 and $50,000 and authorized multiples. 


. $500, and $1,000, which may be registered as to principal. Registered bonds in denominations of 
Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable.’ 


Convertible, at. the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 1920, or (provided that notice be given 
not later than April 15, 1920) at maturity, par for par, into 15-25 Year Joint and Several 4% per cent. Bonds of the 


Governments of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the French Republic. 
will be payable, principal and interest, in United States gold coin, 


Such 4% per cent. bonds 
in New York City, free from deduction for any present 


or future British or French taxes, will mature October 15, 1940, but will be redeemable, at par and accrued interest, in 
whole or in part, on any interest date not earlier than October 15, 1930, upon three months’ notice. 


A large amount of these bonds having already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose names appear below, offer, on behalf of 


a country-wide group of institutions and 


ALABAMA 
Anniston, First National Bank 
of Anniston 
Birmingham, 


First National 


an 
Otto Marx & Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
San ganeieee, E. H. Rollins & 


N. Sw * Halsey & Co. 


COLORADO 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
* tional Bank 
First Bridge 
sridqnpest 
incks Bros. 
Hartford, First Piheeet Bank 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank 
Phoenix National Bark 
Connecticut Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co. 
State Bank & Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tytler 
Rhoades & Co 
New Haven, First National Bank 
New Haven Bank, B. A. 
Second National Bank 
The Chas. W. Scranton Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Westindiee. Monsey Trust Co. 
W. B. H a &c 
sonata 
Atlanta, “—— Co. of Georgia 
at .~“quenianameeumediameeel 
o. 


ILLINOIS 
Allerton, 


Na- 


rt National Bank 
7. 


Greene & 


Breed | Elliott & Steatoen 
F. Childs & Co 

Cutis & Sanger 

Hornblower & Weeks 

Francis J. Johnspon 

Kean, Taylor & Co. 

Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Lee, Higginson & C 

Peabody Hou hteling & Co. 
Wm. A. Read d & Co 

William Salomon & Co. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 

Stone & Webster 

White, Weld & Co. 


INDIANA 
Henning Chambers 


o. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, United States Tr. Co. 
Henning Chambers & Co. 
James C. Wilson & Co. 


LOUISIANA 
New_ Orleans, Hibernia 


rust Co. - 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Citizens National Bk. 
Merchants-Mechanics Nat. Bk. 
National Bank of Commerce 
Baltimore Trust Co. 


oe, 
Kin 


Evansville, 


Bank 





Townsend Scott & Son 


MAINE 

Augusta, Granite National Bk. 
Augusta Trust Co. 

Bangor, First National Bank 
Kenduskeag Trust Co. 
Merrill Trust Co. 

Portland, Canal National Bank 
Casco National Bank 
First National Bank 
Portland National Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 

Forrest City Trust Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. 

Union Safe = Pras & Tr. Co. 
United crates st Co. 
Maynard S. & Co. 

H. M. it. "< €o 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. 
Bost se. Fourth Atlantic Nat. 


Second National Bank 
Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Adams & Co. 

Baker, Ayling & Co. 

Blake Bros. & Co. 


Bonbright & Co., Inc. 
Bond ty Goodwin 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
sua S 4 Sanger 
R. L. y & Co. 
Betubrosk & Co. 
Halsey & Co., Inc. 
payee Stone & Co. 
arris & Co. 
a & Weeks 
Jackson & Curtis 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
A. B. Leach & Co. 
Lee, frit Oldhat & Co. 
— Idham & Co. 
Moseley & Co. 
Roe & Hagen 
a & Cabot 
Parkinson & Burr 
Paine, Webber & Co. 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sors 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Stone & Webster 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
Townsend, Anthony & Tyson 
H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 
Fall River, Massasoit Poc 
National Bank 
Metacomet National Bank 
Chace & Stafford 
5 O. Dodge 
M. Hafiards & Co. 
Fitchbucn. Safety Fund Nat. 


Bank 
Lowell, Old os Nat. Bank 
James M bbo +: Sie Inc. 
Lynn, Essex Trust 
New Bedford First a Bk. 
Mechanics National Ban 
Merchants National Bank 
Newburyport, First Nat. Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
an National Ban 
Pittsfield, Agicwtusel Nat. Bk. 
Pittsfield ational Bank 
F. Peach 
Salem, Naumkeag Trust Co. 
Springfie'd, Union Trust Co. 
W. C. Simons 
H. H. Skinner 
Tifft Brothers & Co. 
Taunton, Machinists Nat. Bk. 
Taunton National Bank 
Worcester, Bonney & Moore 
Kinsley & Adams 


~asset 


rs, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and change in price. 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5} PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about October 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared. 


MICHIGAN 
Detriot, First and Old Detroit 
Nat. Bank 
Wr. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 


Grand Rapids, Old Nat. Bank 
Michigan Trust Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, First & Security 
ational Bank 
Northwestern National Bank 
ou American Nat. 


St. Paul, First National Bank 
Northwestern Trust 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Francis Bros. & Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Mechanics Nat. Bank 
Dover, Strafford National Bank 

Alonzo Elliott & Co. 
Shontell & Varick 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark, J.S. Rippel 


NEW YORK 
Albany, First National Bank 

National Commerciai Bank 

New York 7 Nat. Bank 

Union Trust 

Harris, Forbes % So- 

Spencer Trask & C 
Binghamton, Peo jes’ Trust Co. 
Buffalo, Bank of f Buffalo 

ord & Enos 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 

White, Weld & Co. 

Elmira, Sawyer. Noble & Co. 
es ~~ ha Merchants Nat. 
ate. City, J. P. Morgan 

Acnesican, Exhcange Nat. Bk. 
Bank of America 
Bank of New York 
Chemical National Bank 
Chase National Bank 
First National Bank 
Hanover National Bank 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bk. 
Irving National Bank 
Liberty National Bank 
Manhattan Co. 

Mechanics & Metals Nat. Bk. 
Merchants National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National City Bank 

National Park Bank 

Seaboard National Bank 
Bankers Trust 

Central Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 

Equitable Trust Co. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co 
Metropolitan Trust ‘Co. 

New York Trust Co. 

Title Goavameee & Trust Co. 
Union Trust 
Capes States. 


Tru 
U nited State s Trust Co. 
August Belmont & Co. 
Chas. Pe poner & Co. 
Blair & C 
bd P. Bonbright & Co., 


Mortgage & 


Brown Brothers & Co. 

Clark, Dodge & oe 

Harvey Fisk & So 

Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. 
Hall; igamten & Co 

N. Halsey & Co. 


New York City—Continued 
Somte, Forbes & Co. 
Iselin & Co. 

— Taylor & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
<issel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Kountze Bros. 
Lazard Freres 
A. B. Leach & Co. 


. & Co 
Ladenbu Thalmann & Co. 
Maitland. "bee ll & Co. 
Montgomery, lothier & Tyler 
Potter, Choate & Prentice 
Wm. A. Read & Co. 
Redmond & Co. 

Remick, Hodges & Co. 

Rhoades & Co. 

William Salomon & Co. 

J. Seligman & Co. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 

White, Weld & Co. 
Rochester, Alliance Bank 

Traders’ Bank of Rochester 

Security Trust Co. 

Ford & Enos* 

Harris, Forbes & Co 
Syracuse, Ford & Enos 
Troy, Troy Trust Co. 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 








OHIO 
Cincinnati, how yee Nat’! Bank 
First National 
Cre The Bonbright- Her- 
ric 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Hyden, Miller & Co. 
Otis & Co 
The Tillotson & Wolcott Co. 
White, Weld & Co 
a. —~ we Huntington National 


an 
Dayton, City National Bank 
Toledo, Second National Bank 
Secor & Bell 


OREGON 
Portland, Hall & Lewis 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Drexel & Co. 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
Bank of North America 
Central National Bank 
Corn | we meg Bee National Bank 
First Nation 
Fourth Street a Bank 
Franklin National Bank 
Philadelphia —y Bank 
Commercial Trust Co 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 
Pennsylvania Co for Insurance 

on Lives and Granting Annu- 
ities. 

Barclay, Moore & Co. 
Charles D. Barney & Co. 


Thomas A. —_—— & Co. 
ine Sons & 

Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Inc. 

Brooke, Stokes & C 

Butcher, Sherrerd & Hansell 

Cassatt & Co 

E. W. Clark & Co. 

Coles & Wurts 

Elkins, Morris & Co. 

Ervin & Co. 

Charles Fearon & Co, 

Frazier & Co. 

M. M. Freeman & Co. 

Robt. Gteodinning & Co. 

Goodall, Wister & Co. 

Graben Co. 

N. Halsey & Co. 


Phtadeiphig—Continned 
Harper & Turn 
Harris, Forbes & ‘Co. 
Chas 37 Horrieon, Jr., & Co. 


Henry & 
Clothier’ Tones & Co. 
Klemm & Kee: 

B. Leach & "Co. 
Mellor & Petry 
Montgomery, Clothier & ayer 
Ww ewbold's Son & C 


Townsend, Whelen & Co. 
Rufus Waples & Co. 
Pitteourem, Bank of Pittsburgh, 


Diamond National Bank 

Farmers Deposit National Bank 

First-Second National Bank 

Mellon National Bank 

Peoples National Bank 

Union National Bank 

Western National Bank 

Colonial Trust Co 

Pittsburgh Trust Co. 

Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Union Trust 

Holmes, Wardrop & Co. 

Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Scranton, Brooks & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Aquidneck Nat. Bank 
Pawtucket, Slater Trust Co. 
Providence, Columbus Exchange 

National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 
National Exchange Bank 
Providence aory oy Bank 
Industrial Trust 
Rhode sland Hospital Te. Ca. 
Bodell & C 
Richardson & Clark 
Wilson, Slade & Co 

Westerly, Washington Trust Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, First National Bank 
A. M. Marshall & Bro. 


The E. M. Moreland Co. 


TENNESSEE 
“4 Fourth-Fitst National 
ank, 


VERMONT 
Brattleboro, Brattleboro Tr. Co. 
Montpelier, Montpelier National 


Bank 
Rutland, Clement National Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Righmond, Am. National Bank 
Bank of Commerce & Trust 
First National Bank 
Mechanics & Merchants Na- 
tional Ban 
Merchants National Bank 
Natiqnal State & City Bank 
Planters National Bank 
ominion Trust Co. 
Richmond Bank & Trust Co. 
Richmond Trust & Savings Co. 
Virginia Trust Co. 
Thomas Branch & Co. 
Davenport & Co 
Scott & Stringfellow 
John L. Williams & Sons 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Spokane, Richards Bros. 
Tacoma, E. H. Rollins & Son 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Edgar, Ricker & Co, 




















TRINITY—AN ALL-AROUND CHURCH 






A GREAT HOTEL-CLUBHOUSE-GYMNASIUM-THEATER-HOSPITAL- 





CHARLES C. SELECMAN 


A pastor who believes that the church should 
keep in touch with present-day tendencies 


“ HE world wants an electric- 
| lighted, self-starting, eight- 
cylinder church,” says the 
pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Church South, of Los Angeles, and 
in the erection of the Trinity Audi- 
torium—a million-dollar institution— 
the requirements for a “1915 Model” 
religious plant seem to have been 
adequately answered. 

The completion of the nine-story 
church building, with social rooms, 
motion pictures, hotel for men, roof 
garden, cafeteria, barber shop, smok- 
ing room, nursery, hospital and bowl- 
ing alley, marks the largest enter- 
prize in church building for the 
Pacific Coast, where many churches 
are breaking away from convention- 
al ecclesiastical architecture and 
housed in “white temples” and the 
like, are showing that adaptability 
on which the Coast prides itself. 

Five thousand people attended the 
all-day exercizes which opened the 
church several months ago. The pro- 
gram began with a picture show at 
nine o’clock Sunday morning for the 
children and ended with a thirty 
thousand dollar collection. 

There are rine floors in operation. 
Activities of the church and Sunday 
school are confined to the first three 


floors and roof. There are 326 hotel. 


rooms on the remaining floors and 
offices and club rooms of various re- 
ligious and secular organizations. In 
the hotel, all are outside rooms and 
many have sleeping porches and 
154 





AUDITORIUM IN LOS ANGELES 


shower baths. On the roof there is 
ample room for tennis and basketball 
courts and an auditorium to seat five 
hundred. The roof garden is also 
used for entertainment features of 
the church activity. Typical of these 
was the three-day boys’ carnival of 
fun held during dedication week. 

The auditorium, seating 2300 peo- 
ple, is fully equipped with stage, or- 
chestra pit, the usual stage curtains, 
drops and footlights. In addition to 
the main auditorium are four others 
seating from three to five hundred 
persons. These rooms are being used 
for Sunday school classes, recitais, 
club meetings and social events. Mo- 
tion pictures begin the regular Sun- 
day school service and are also used 
thru the week when feature photo- 
plays are presented to the public at 
regular motion picture show rates. 
The annual income from the audi- 
torium alone is expected to be $15,- 
000, while the hotel is expected to 
yield $75,000 annually, the cafeteria 
$10,000 and the club rooms and store- 
rooms $10,000. 

The Trinity people have organized 
a new institution in their new build- 
ing—the Junior Church. They have 
brought two people from Kansas City 
to take charge of the work among 
the boys and girls from six to six- 
teen years of age. In addition to the 
regular church services in the main 
auditorium there will be a service of 


the Junior Church every Sunday 
morning from eleven to twelve. 

In discussing the new field of ac- 
tivity for the church, the pastor has 
this to say: “Many churches need to 
wake up and step out of their shroud. 
A shroud is a very prim, conven- 
tional thing, but it is a poor fighting 
garb. The church needs to be belted 
and buckled for war, for in these 
complex days of strange forces we 
are facing a new moral Armageddon. 
Trinity Auditorium will stand for 
reverence of the past, but it will also 
seek to keep in touch with present 
tendencies and have a share in all 
movements for community uplift. 

“Most churches deal with the soul’s 
salvation to the exclusion of the mind 
and body. The church has been get- 
ting a few people, the club a few, the 
lodge and other organizations a few. 
We have combined the advantages of 
all of these in one comprehensive in- 
stitution. There is just enough dif- 
ference between Trinity and other 
churches to make it interesting to 
many who have lost interest in re- 
ligious work in general. Trinity Au- 
ditorium will not work along the 
ordinary circumscribed lines of a de- 
nominational church, but will labor 
for the general uplift of the com- 
munity, and consequently will at- 
tract the attention of all people who 
are interested in the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the city.” 
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EVERYDAY CHRISTIANITY 


A million-dollar church—efficiently equipped to meet the people’s needs. Practising and preaching 
go hand in hand here 
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PEBBLES 


Dollar diplomacy appears to look pretty 
good to the Allies —Columbia State. 


Some peace preachers are so averse to 
war that they even refuse to eat navel 
oranges.—Cornell Widow. 


The menace of a social revolution is re- 
moved. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., talked 
twenty minutes with a coal miner wearing 
grimy overalls.—Detroit News. 


Business must:be dull in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. Recently one of the Chinese curio 
shops displayed a large cloth sign, “Our 
First Sale in Twenty Years.” 


“War is a disguised blessing,” says a 
preacher. There may be two opinions about 
the blessing, but only one on the effective- 
ness of the disguise.—Wall Street Journal. 


The San Francisco Exposition is so 
prosperous that it is not believed Congress 
will be asked to make good more than two 
or three millions.—Boston Transcript. 


New York business men need not leave 
the city for lessons in trench warfare and 
mining operations. Nothing is lacking but 
a hostile warship in the offing and a Zeppe- 
lin in the upping.—Springfield Republican. 


Iva Line—My dog is a regular black- 
smith. 

Ivan Other—How’s that? 

Iva Line—Why, I kicked him the other 
day, and he made a bolt for the door.— 
Cornell Widow. 


Lawyer—Judge, I want you to fine this 
man who was knocked down by my client’s 
ear. 

Judge—Fine him? Why? 

Lawyer—He had a nail in his clothes 
and it punctured a new tire.—Topeka 
Journal. 


A HINT 
If you really want her, then use this 
formula in proposing: “Will you marry 
me? And have you any objection?’—Don’t 
you see, “Yes” or “No,” you get her either 
way.—Yale Record. 


WITHIN THE LAW 
Rural Constable—Now, then, come out 
o’ that. Bathing’s not allowed ’ere after 
eight a. m. 
The Face in the Water—Excuse me, ser- 
geant, I’m not bathing; I’m only drowning. 
—Punch. 


Polly—He doesn’t know anything about 
the iittle niceties of paying attention to a 


girl. 

Dolly—Why, I saw him tying your shoe- 
string! 

Polly—Yes; but he tied it in a double 
knot, so it couldn’t come untied again.— 
Judge. 


My Xylophone, 
My silly phone, 
O how I love thy shrilly tone, 
E’en more than any fiddle’s drone, 
Or oboe’s moan, 
Or organ’s groan, 
My love is fixed on thee alone, 
My trilly, chilly Xylophone. 
—Cornell Widow. 
William ’Enry—Billy, wha’s ’ee think 
av our Mary Ann playin’ the organ? 
Billy—She do play ’un accordin’ to the 
Scripture. 
William—Wha’s ’ee mean? 
Billy—She do let not the right ’and 
knaw what the left is doin’ av.— Sydney 
(Australia) Bulletin. ; 


Knowing that the daughter of her laun- 
dress had been married recently, Mrs. 
Blank, of Boston, said to the laundress: 

“Is your daughter happy, Chloe?” 

“Well, no, ma’am, she ain’t what you 
might call right happy. To tell de plain 
truf, ma’am, she’s done had to pitch in an’ 
gib her husban’ two or three good lickin’s 
already, so dey ain’t neither ob ’em what 
yo might call right happy, ma’am, no, 
ma’am.—E «change. 





“Will I be hale and hearty 
when I’m old?’’ 


If even now—when you should be in your prime—the cares and anxi- 
eties of daily life bring periods of lassitude, of weariness and of exhaustion, 
what of your health in the future? How can you hope to have the vigor 
of youthful buoyancy you see in so many hale old men who enjoy life so 
thoroughly, if you neglect to make good the over-draughts on your 
body and nerve strength? 


Thousands of your fellow men and 
women have found the answer in San- 
atogen. For making good the over- 
draughts upon nerves and vitality and 
for rebuilding waning strength, Sanatogen 
is used by physicians the world over, 
with results that have prompted more 
than 21,000 of them to write letters of 
hearty commendation. 


For Sanatogen is a pure, natural food- 
tonic—not a medicine—is as harmless to 
the old as to the young—just concentrated 
material for building and conserving 
Strength and vitality. That explains, for 
instance, why Dr. Ernest Ott, late King 
Edward’s private physician, wrote: 

“I have been using Sanatogen for a 
number of years in my practice with ex- 
cellent results. These results have been 
notably good in the case of elderly peo- 
ple when it was desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate bodily functions 
and to improve the circulation of the* 
blood.” 

And there are hundreds of famous lay- 
men in the forefront of public iife who 
praise Sanatogen as a giver of new 
strength and vitality. For example, John 
Burroughs, the venerable naturalist and 
author, wrote: 

“I am sure I have been greatly bene- 
fited by Sanatogen. My sleep is fifty 
per cent. better than it was a year ago, 
and my mind and strength are much 
improved.’ 

When Sanatogen has helped so many, 
you can begin to realize what wonderful 
help it offers you in keeping “hale and 
bearty.” 

Sanatogen is sold by druggists 

everywhere in sizes from $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 
















































ENDORSED BY OVER 


for **The Art of Living,’’ a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet- 
author, touching on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other interesting aids in the quest for 
contentment and better health. This book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE 
BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26 R Irving Place, New York. 


“E-Z” Coin Safety Self-Filler Pen TYPEWRITERS ALL MAKES 
— ; ALL P 
3) ii —— Look at these bargains! Typewriters i nen 


aS builtin ourown Factories. Every machine 
A USEFUL MODERATE PRICED GIFT is guarantesd for one year. 

A new safety self-filler for every man, at any man’s price. To fill merely insert Remingtons $20to$55 Smiths $1&to$40 
coin or other article in slot and press once. Safety Cap prevents leakage if Underwoods $35to$60 Royals $25to$45 
py point name ME renen of Diamond Chased Vulcanized Rubber. 14 Kt. L.C. Smiths $30to$50 Olivers $20 to $35 
jold Pen. very guaranteed. 

We have others. Send for catalog describing 
No. 315 Vest Pocket size. $1.78 - mt J Regular size $2.00 | them, and address of nearest branch office. 


F 
J. D. Ullrich & Co. 27 Thames St. New York | American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway. N.Y. 
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ATTN TUL " 


of WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY | 





400,000 Words, 2700 Pages, 6000 Illus. _.-“ Specimen pages and 


Grand Prize (Highest Award), "F® POCKET MAPS 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. a 


| G.& C.MERRIAM ge ee Se oe eee Serena ee ’ 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS.,U.S.A. _- H 
-” Address : 
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licious amusements is to get a lot 

of schoolma’ams together and ask 
them to explain to me the difference be- 
tween “shall” and “will.” This they will 
do in a very kind and definite manner 
and then I suggest as an illustration of 
the rule the story of the Boston bride 
who when asked by the minister “Wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband?” replied, “I shall.” Now it is 
almost equally inconceivable that a mis- 
take in grammar should be made by 
either the prayer-book or a Boston girl, 
consequently the teachers are apt to 
divide instantaneously into two factions 
and set out to convince one another. 
Later the parties subdivide until there 
are as many opinions as there are peo- 
ple, and since each is willing to explain 
not only what she means but what her 
opponent means as well, it makes a very 
lively conversation. Some appeal to 
reason; some fall back upon intuition; 
some rely upon custom; some quote au- 
thors and some cite grammarians, while 
thruout the current of the controversy 
there bobs up repeatedly the foreign 
gentleman who committed suicide, in- 
stead of being accidentally drowned, 
because of his deplorable ignorance of 
English grammar. 

The question of when to reverse tan- 
gles up the disputants like couples on a 
ballroom floor. Any good rule works 
both ways, but this one, it seems, has 
to be reversed as often as you use it, 
depending on whether you are talking 
or somebody else, whether you are ex- 
pressing your own view or another’s, 
whether you are asking a question or 
answering one, whether you are de- 
manding or inquiring, whether you have 
made up your mind on the spot or some 
time ago, whether you intend to be 
courteous or insulting, whether you are 
of a positive or a timid temperament, 
whether you think you are bigger than 
the other fellow or not, whether you 
are a Presbyterian or a Methodist, and 
nobody knows what else. One thing 
leads on to another; the scope of dis- 
cussion widens to take in such side 
issues as the relative merits of Ameri- 
can colleges, where the purest English 
is spoken and the psychological state of 
a bride at the altar, altho about this 
last question few of the disputants are 
qualified to speak, owing to the tyranny 
of school boards. 

If the turmoil shows any signs of 
clearing up and approaching unanimity 


C) NE of my favorite and most ma- 


of opinion I toss another golden apple 
among the goddesses in the form of the 
anecdote told of Bryan, Taft or any 
other possible personage. As he was be- 
ing shaved the barber remarked “Will 
you have your hair cut?” to which the 
statesman replied in his usual diploma- 
tic manner, “I know it.” This also is apt 
to start something and I can have an- 
other quarter of an hour of placid en- 
joyment. 

For this question is one of the few 
on which I maintain a strict neutrality. 
Don’t misunderstand me. My attitude is 
not due to ignorance. Far from it. I 
have preserved a blue card from the 
Leavenworth High School which bears 
“100” after the words “English Gram- 
mar” and therefore proves that I knew 
all there is to know on that subject 
when I was seventeen. But as a deter- 
minist in science and a predestinarian 
in theology “shall” and “will” are alike 
to me. From this aloof standpoint the 


controversy is meaningless, but not un- - 


interesting to watch. I may say with 
Barrie, tho perhaps in a different sense, 
that “I never could tell the difference 
between will and shall and I never will.” 








With most of the world under martial 
law and the United States getting what 
little news the censors permit to trans- 
pire, with professors in, or rather out 
of, half a dozen universities complain- 
ing that they are not allowed to speak 
their minds, there is a certain appro- 
priateness in the following lines by 
Bodenstedt, which my friend, Miss Kate 
Stephens, has called to my attention: 

Wer die Wahrheit denkt, 

Muss sein Pferd am Zuegel haben; 

Wer die Wahrheit schreibt, 

Muss den Fuss im Buegel haben; 

Wer sie aber spricht, 

Muss statt Fusse Fluegel haben. 

Since there are many people whose 
principles will not allow them to read 
German now, I venture to append a 
rough translation: 

Who thinks the truth, 

Must hold the bridle in his hand; 

Who writes the truth, 

Must ready in the stirrup stand; 

But who speaks it, 

Must put on wings to flee the land. . 








The New York Sun comments as fol- 
lows on my plea for Melviile in The 
Independent of June 28: 


“Unless, then, all signs fail,” says our 
alert and clever contemporary the on. 
Edwin E. Slosson, in The Independent, 
“the time has come for a [Herman] Mel- 
ville revival.” All signs usually fail, don’t 
they? Why should there be a Herman Mel- 
ville “revival” now? There has been one 
for some time, we take it; and the long 
unknown master of more famous writers, 
Clark Russell, for example, and the Cal- 
edonian poseur Stevenson, needs no rescue 
now from oblivion. We seem to remember 
him in the dark backward and abysm of 
time as an employee of the Custom 
House in this town, unknown, unheard of. 
Reputations must be shaken for at the bar 
of higher gods than those of justice. Pos- 
sibly it was a gleam of Herman Melville’s 
later days that he was the son-in-law of 
one of the greatest and most stiff necked 
of American Judges, Chief Justice Lemuel 
Shaw of Massachusetts. 

Melville died substantially obscure, a 
sufficient tribute to his merit. “Typee,” 
“OQmoo”’; who that had the happiness to 


read those black old volumes in the late 
’70s, say, when Melville with all his per- 
fections on his back must have been visible 
and probably shabby in a town where Tim- 
othy Titcomb was famous, can forget their 
charm? All good Americans wanted to go 
to the South Seas. They can do it for 
35 cents in Mr. Everyman’s library now. 

Mr. Slosson swears by “Moby Dick” 
and seems to have read it. We never could 
get out of Nantucket in it. Lovers of Her- 
manity, we can’t deny—without reference 
to “Moby Dick’—that Herman wrote also 
some of the dreariest works that clog the 
libraries. 


This very criticism proves how great 
the need of a Melville revival even 
among his friends. One who professes 
to be “a lover of Hermanity” but ad- 
mits that he can’t get away from Nan- 
tucket with “Moby Dick” needs to hit 
the salt sea trail. The National Federa- 
tion of Melville Societies, when formed, 
will rightly refuse to admit to member- 
ship any one who cannot swallow the 
Great. White Whale. 








The pronunciation of these war 
names bothers me a great deal. For in- 
stance, that town which was bombard- 
ed the other day, do you pronounce it 
Atrecht or Arras? And the goal of the 
British advance, shall I call it Ryssel 
or Lille? Should I say Liittich or Liége? 
Nanzig or Nancy? Neuenburg or Neuf- 
chateau? Mechlin or Malines? Kortrijk 
or Courtrai? I shan’t be able to tell 
which pronunciation is right until the 
war is over and then I shan’t have any 
chance to pronounce them. 








Owing to the war a distinguished 
Boston man, deprived of his summer 
trip to Europe, went to the Panama- 
Pacific in its stead. Stopping off at Salt 
Lake City he strolled about the city and 
made the acquaintance of a little Mor- 
mon girl. 

“T’m from Boston,” he said to her, “I 
suppose you do not know where Bos- 
ton is.” 

“Oh yes I do,” answered the little 
girl eagerly. “Our Sunday school has 
a missionary there.” 








A New York department store, evi- 
dently desirous to put all the races of 
mankind upon the same footing, adver- 
tises in this way: 





The newest Fall lasts for Young Men and 
Men of Mahogany, Dark Tan or Black Rus- 
sia Calfskin, with tops of same, $7.00. 

















Said an indignant lady of Teutonic 
origin: “It is outrageous the way they 
talk about ‘hyphenated Americans.’ We 
are just as true Americans as anybody. 
Why, the other day at the meeting of 
the German-American Society we all 
stood up and sang ‘America’ first. Then 
we sang our own songs afterwards.” 








Sometimes the thought of what lies 
beyond the grave appals me. I should 
hate to have to shave thru all eternity. 
Yet I have never seen a picture of a 
red-bearded angel. 








It is curious how many great discov- 
eries have been made at the same time 
or before by somebody else, 


an ~*~ 
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PROBLEMS OF ACOUSTICS 


It is difficult if not impossible for an 
architect to guarantee the acoustics of 
a large auditorium. Duplication of 
halls known to have perfect acoustic 
properties does not always serve be- 
cause even if the shape is duplicated 
the materials may be somewhat differ- 
ent and thus a different degree of re- 
flection and absorption of sound may 
be introduced. 

The elaborate studies of Sabine at 
Harvard and Watson at the University 
of Illinois have done much to suggest 
precautions and remedies. They find 
that the main defects in auditoriums 
are reverberation and echoes. With 
hard, smooth walls sound is reflected 
many times from surface to surface 
before its energy is exhausted by fric- 
tion. This slow weakening of sound is 
reverberation. With music it may be 
helpful at times by giving the effect of 
the continued use of the loud pedal on 
the piano, but with the voice of a speak- 
er it brings confusion. The desirable 
treatment was found by Watson to con- 
sist in the substitution of porous, soft, 
absorbent surfaces in place of hard, 
smooth walls. Canvas paintings, tapes- 
tries, banners, and heavy curtains 
proved most effective in shortening the 
time of reverberation. A large audi- 
ence is helpful to a speaker, too, in this 
respect. 

Resonance often introduces unpleas- 
ant effects. Sounds of certain pitch may 
set a wall in vibration and thus distort 
certain components of the speaker’s 
voice. Each room has a definite pitch 
to. which it responds, and it is only by 
careful test of its effect that a speaker 
can use the room to the best advantage. 

‘The annoying echo results when 
sound reflected from a wall reaches the 
hearer at least one-fifteenth of a second 
after the original sound. This causes 
two distinct impressions. Since sound 
and light waves are reflected in much 
the same way it is possible to study the 
sources of various echoes in a hall by 
two methods that check each other. The 
first method utilized the faint sound of 
the ticking of a watch. This was placed 
at the focus of a curved reflector and 
turned toward various walls suspected 
of producing echoes. Using the rela- 
tion that the angle of incidence equals 
the angle of reflection, the reflected 
sound was readily located and the watch 
ticks heard distinctly after they had 
traveled a total distance as great as 80 
feet from the source. A metronome en- 
closed in a sound-proof box served as a 
louder source of sound. The sound 
emerged from the box only thru a long 
narrow horn which made it possible for 
the operator to aim at any spot on the 
walls. 

The second method utilized an alter- 
nating current arc light as a source of 
both light and sound. Placed at the 
focus of a parabolic reflector a beam of 
parallel rays of both light and sound 
emerged and could be directed to mir- 
rors placed at suspected points. Eye 
and ear both helped to detect spots 
where hangings or some corrective ma- 
terial should be placed to kill any par- 
ticular echo. 


VAGRANT 
MEMORIES 


tlliam Winter 
The days when the greenroom 
echoed to the wit of Booth, Rehan, 
Morris, Irving, made to live again. 
Richly illustrated. Net $3.00 
THEISM 


AND HUMANISM 


rthur James Balfour, 
Fin F.R.S. 

A declaration that the naturalistic 
interpretation of life fails to do jus- 
ticeto humaneffort. 8vo. Net$1.75 


BOON: The Mind of 
the Race, The Wild 
Asses of the Devil 
iguous Introduction 
by H. G. Wells 
“The most engrossing piece of sa- 
tirical writing since Carlyle’s ‘Sar- 
tor us.’ The author bowls 
over everybody from Bernard 
Shaw to the American- public.’”’— 
North American Review. Net $1,365 
DOC STARS 


wt 'y Mrs. . Conner 
e most appealing of the dog 
friends of this famous American 
woman, in a charming book. Strik- 
ing color illustrations by Will Ran- 


nells. Net $1.60 
NATIONAL 
[e) RKS 


e greatest editor rom Col- 
lier’s. Nowhere else can such vision 
of Americabefound. Net $1.60 





KINCS, QUEENS 
AND PAWNS 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
With woman sympathy, this fam- 
ous writer has seen the terrible 
drama and the amusing little hu- 
man touches of the Great War. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 


THE WORLD'S 
HICHWAY 


By Norman Angell 
America at last MUST have a defi- 


nite forei; licy, and here the 
author of rhe Great Illusion” in- 
dicates that policy. Net $1.60 


PATHS OF CLORY 


By Irvin S. Cobb 
Marching with the Germans, a 
German prisoner, Irvin S. Cobb 
has seen the Prussian machine 
from the very flywheel. Net $1.50 


DEMOCRACY 
AND THE NATIONS 


®y Dr. James A. Macdonald 

Editor of THE TORONTO GLOBE 
A Canadian view of the t les- 
son taught the mad world of to- 
day by the friendship of Canada 
and the United States. Net $1.35 


| ACCUSE (s'accuse) 


By A German 
The most discussed book on the 
Great War—the first break of the 
real Germans away from the Im- 
perial hypnotist. Net $1.60 

















OF HUMAN BONDACE 


LLL LRA 
By W. Somerset Maugham 
“A book so daringly big, that it re- 
fuses to be measured by conven- 
tional standards of fiction.” —The 
Bookman. Net $1.5) 


THE MAN TRAIL 


By Henry Oyen 
A virile tale of the Northern wil- 
derness, of hardy men and a girl of 
the open. Color jacket. Net $1.25 


NOBODY 
By Louis Joseph Vance 


The amusing charm of ‘The Brass 
Bowl,’’ in a tale with this problem 
—can a working girl masquerade in 
“society?” Illustrated. Net $1.26 


THE COLDEN 
SCARECROW 


By Hugh Walpole 
“The fact that childhood is not a 
mere prelude to adult life, but 
worth while for its own sake, has 
seldom been more beautifully ex- 
pressed.’’—Chicago Post. Net$1.25 


LOT & COMPANY 


®8yWill LevingtonComfort 
A striking picture of the dull typi- 
cal office, and a man who broke 
away. Color jacket. Net $1.26 


SPRACCE’S 
CANYON 


Horace Annesley Vachell 
A story of California mountains 
which reflectsVachell’sown years as 
ranchman. Color jacket. Net $1.25 





IT IS WORTH YOUR WHILE &,sen¢ for this catalosue and these 


We have issued in an attractive form a catalogue of 
our BOOKS OF THE YEAR with new large 
of your favorite authors. In all departments 


distinction and a variet 
catal 


Hucu-WALPoLe, 


} which serve to make this 
e a guide to the best current reading. A 
few of the authors whose newest books are included 
are ARNOLD BENNETT, Irvin S. Cops, Mary RoBERTS 
RineEwart, NoRMAN ANGELL, Rr. Hon. A. J. BALFour, 
Henry ARTHUR JONES, WILLIAM WINTER, H.G.WELLS, 
W. SomERsET Mavcuam, G. A. 
BrrmincHaM, J. D. BeresForp and others. 


portraits. 


rtraits 


Free upon request 


USE THIS COUPON Please send without 





ere is a 


Name 


o 





cost to me your cat- 


alogue and portraits of authors. 


Publishers In America tor 
HODDER & STOUCHTON 





Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


27th St., N. Y. 


Free, 





FOR RENT —“ light, airy, furnished, seven-room 


overlooking a lake half a 


cottage, 


Learn At Home 
Spare Time ONLY 








mile across, in the very healthful pine woods 
section of Florida. Two miles from the town of 
Sorrento. On the estate of the late E. P. Powell, 
Terms $125 for the season of five winter months. 
Address (Miss) Giapys Powett, Clinton, N. Y. 





ited, write immediately 
AM. CORRES. SCHOOL of LAW, Dept. 9407 , Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 








THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 
Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent, 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 
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A BIRTHDAY CAKE fo the MIND 


delivered freshly baked and with candles 
lighted once every month 


Take the best theatrical magazine, add the best humorous periodical, 
stir in The Sketch and The Tatler from London, pour in one or two 
reviews of art, sprinkle with a few outdoor sports, add a French 
flavoring—say of La Vie Parisienne, mix in a hundred or two photo- 
graphs and sketches, add a dozen useful departments, add a maga- 
zine of fashion and then one of literature, add humors for raisins 
and follies for spice, frost with a cover in four colors, cook with 
ten dollars’ worth of laughs, use the fripperies, vanities, dances 
and decadent arts for your little red candles, and the result will be 


VANITY FAIR 


the most talked of and most successful of all the new magazines; 
the magazine which makes every day a birthday; in entertain- 
ment, in good fellowship, in memories, in anticipation. 








Ask your newsdealer to show you a copy 


{4 
‘a, % as 1 
Qo, Special Offer 
Op Cn Six Months for One Dollar 
£ ag igde aad 4 Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a number or $3.00 a year. Readers of this 
Mey Lp %,; “ey magazine using the Coupon at the left can have a six months’ “trial” 
A, FO subscription for One Dollar. 
“Zz Oy hm Sg ty, Nh 
|e % et %, % 
o @ D2, cet o, 
a ee CONDE NAST, Publisher 
4 ON FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
% * — > hy “n° % 
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**One of the best industrial books 
ever published. The author writes 
clearly and well. He shows good 
common sense.” William D. 
Ennis, Consulting Mechanical 
Engineer. 









The Buyer’s Book 


252 Pages, 6x9, 
112 Charts, Diagrams and Forms 
Net $3.00 


Purchasing 


Its Economic Aspects 


and Proper -Methods 


WITH CHARTS, DIAGRAMS AND FORMS 
By H. B. TWYFORD 


Otis Elevator Company 


CONTENTS 


Purchasing. Principles of Purchas- 
ing. General Considerations. Func- 
tional Position of Purchasing Con- 
sidered. Ethics of Buying. The Pur- 
chasing Organization. The Purchas- 
ing Agent. The Purchasing Depart- 
ment. Organization of Department 
System of Procedure. Operation of 
Purchasing Department. Obtaining 
and Tabulating Proper Records. 
Work Connected with Requisition 





and Order. Invoices and Method of 
Handling. Operation of Stores. 
Purchasing as Practiced. Purchas- 


ing for Railroad Construction Work 
and for Operation of Electric Rail- 
roads. Purchasing for a Manufac- 
turing and Construction Company. 
Purchasing for Construction and 
Operation in Widely Separated Lo- 
calities. Purchasing for a Small 
Manufacturing Establishment. 


“One of the best industrial books ever 
published. It should be useful and 
commercially successful. The author 
writes clearly and well. He shows 
good common sense.” William D. 
Ennis, Consulting Mechanical En- 
gineer ; Professor of Mechanical En- 
gineering, Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


D. Van Nostrand Company 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 











Pocono Manor 











OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor. 
That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’ com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 


and garage; no bar or dancing. 
J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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MORE REVENUE NEEDED 


For some time past the revenues of 
our national Government have not been 
sufficient to pay current expenses. The 
shortage is due mainly to the reduction 
of imports, and of tariff duties, by the 
great war. In the near future the an- 
nual expenditures are to be increased, 
in all probability, by about $150,000,- 
000. Secretary Garrison and Secretary 
Daniels have prepared the estimates of 
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the War and Navy Departments for 


appropriations assigned to the coming 
fiscal year. Reports from Washington, 
apparently trustworthy, say that the 
proposed increases are about $100,000,- 
000 for the navy and $70,000,000 for 
the army. The additions may be reduced 
to $150,000,000. They relate to an in- 
crease of the number of new ships, the 
projected naval laboratory for experi- 
ments, an enlargement of the army 
from 87,000 to 120,000 men, coast de- 
fenses, field artillery, etc. The suggest- 
ed additions to the naval fleet are part 
of a five years’ program. 

To meet the increase of expenditures, 
as well as to provide for the deficit un- 
der present conditions, there must be 
more revenue or an issue of bonds. Sec- 
retary McAdoo said a few days ago that 
he would recommend an extension of the 
emergency war tax law (which, by lim- 
itation, expires at the end of the pres- 
ent year) until a restoration of peace 
in Europe; also, the retention of the 
present duties on sugar for several 
years. An existing law says that these 
duties shall be discontinued on May 1, 
1916. If Congress approves these rec- 
ommendations, however, the revenue 
will not thereby be increased. The duty 
on sugar should be retained. It yields 
about $45,000,000. The reduction of one- 
quarter, made not long ago, has not 
lowered the price. The duty is easily 
collected and is not a perceptible bur- 
den on consumers. Removal of all of it 
might ruin the cane sugar industry of 
the South and the beet sugar industry 
of the West. It would injure the grow- 
ers in Hawaii and Porto Rico by depriv- 
ing them of the favorable discrimina- 
tion which they now enjoy in our mar- 
ket. Exceptional conditions, due to the 
war, have opened the way for repeal of 
the unwise legislation that was de- 
signed to put sugar on the free list. 
The money will be needed, but much 
more will be required. 

There are indications that bonds will 
be issued. Some propose an increase of 
the income taxes. A prominent member 
of the House is writing a bill for a Fed- 








12,283 Men 
Joined This 
Cigar Club 


For forty years I’ve been 
smoking a cigar made from 
a tobacco I buy in the 
Vuelta district in Cuba. 
I’ve never found its equal. 

My friends and their 
friends have’ insisted on 
my supplying them from 
my private stock. 

So now there are over 
12,000 of them ordering 
together. We keep one 
man busy selecting only 
the choicest leaves. 


Co-operative Plan 
Means Mutual Saving 
This Co-operative Club buys 


over 2,000,000 cigars a year, 
So they secure quantity prices. 


We have no dealers nor sales- 


men, Here again is a saving. 

We can sell about 100,000 of 
our present supply. We've put 
the price at $5.00 per hundred, 
$2.60 for 50—which is about 
what they cost us. If they 
could be purchased at a store 
they would cost twice as much. 


First Five Free 


We're perfectly willing to 
have you try a few to decide 
for yourself that they can’t be 


matched anywhere. Weare sure 


you'll enjoy their rare, mild 
flavor and delightful aroma. 

_ Merely send us toc for pack- 
ing, revenue and postage and 
try your five free. If they 
ee you, we'll be glad to 
ave you join our club. Don’t 
delay. rite today for trial 


cigars, but please use your busi- 
ness letter head or enclose 


your business card. 


J. Rogers Warner 
918 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Exact Size 

















Real Parson Brown Oranges 
Now Are Ripe In Florida 


That you can’t find ripe Florida oranges in the 
markets at this season does not indicate that there 
are none. Only a few varieties are yet ripe enough 


to eat. 
grapefruit, grown on 
pate famous Lake Weir, in 
the north part of the 
Grapefruit citrus belt are earli- 
est to mature. 


Carney Parson Brown oranges and Carney 


Direct 
Croves 


To Your Home 
Special selections from the Car- 


ney groves are now ready for shipment direct to 
consumers who want better than ordinary fruit. 
Three dozen extra select oranges, or one dozen 
superfine grapefruit, or assorted package oranges 
and grapefruit, prepaid to any addiess east of 


Colorado, for $1.50. 


Booklet with each order or free on application. 


The Carney Investment Co. 
50524 Citizens Bank Building, TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Invite your inspection of a superb 
line of the latest novelties in 


SILVER, BLUE, WHITE and CROSS FOX 


126 West 42nd Street 
~ |NEW YORK | 
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How Girls Live 
Outdoors 


Going on “hikes,” 
ing, paddling canoes, holding ‘council 
fires,” acting charades, and doing all sorts 
of delightful things while growing into 
strong, splendid, capable women, with 
abundance of health and energy. All this 
is woven together in a beautifully roman- 
tic story called “Sebago-Wohelo Camp Fire 
Girls,” telling the doings of sixty girls who 
spend a summer together on the shores of 
Lake Sebago. It breathes the very spirit 
of the woods—of joyousness and play. 
Open it anywhere and you want to read 
forward and back. Fifty wonderful pic- 
tures of girls having fun outdoors. No 
girl’s library complete without it. A most 
welcome gift. Price only $1.25 postpaid 
to any part of the United States. Send 
your order today. You take no risk. If 
not satisfied, return the book at once for 
prompt refund. Send order and remittance 
to Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 310 W. 
Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 





DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, September 30, 1915. 


G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

A dividend of one and one-half per cent. on the 
COMMON stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1915, will be paid October 
30, 1915, to stockholders of record as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1915. H. D.,SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, September 22, 1915. 













For 36 years we have been paying our custom - 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hod First Zz loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the) 
most th gh 1 igati lease 
ask for Loan List No. 710. §25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kan 








building fires and | 
shelters, learning to cook, swimming, div | 























SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
250-page ree. ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 5. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 39. 
The Board of Directors will meet on October 
30, 1915, and declare the regular quarterly divi- 
dends to October 31, 1915, of $1.50 per share upon 
the full-paid First Preferred and Original Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company, payable by 
check mailed November 15, 1915, to stockholders 
of record at 12:00 o’clock noon, October 30, 1915. 

The transfer books will not close. 
D. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, October 8, 1915. 


EARN BIG MONEY 


in spare time writing photoplays. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. We show you how. Expe- 
rience or literary ability unnecessary. Send for 
free book, valuable information and special prize 
offer. Chicago Photo Playwright College, Box 
278-WX-2, Chicago. 


Dr. Esonwein 














A SILVER QUARTER sent, at our 
risk, with the name and address of a 
friend, will secure eight consecutive 
issues of THE INDEPENDENT for 
him. Introduce your acquaintances 
to THE INDEPENDENT in its new 
form. 














eral inheritance tax. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the tariff. question will be 
reopened at the coming session of Con- 
gress by any revision designed to en- 
large the revenue. The most satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem may be 
found in an issue of bonds. 


THE MARKET FOR STOCKS 


There was less activity on the New 
York Stock Exchange last week, altho 
the record shows three million-share 
days. The warnings of the press, with 
the restraint imposed by larger mar- 
gins and more rigid requirements as to 
loans on stock collateral, tended to 
check the wild movement in war order 
shares. Transactions, beginning with 
1,255,400 shares on Monday, were cut 
down to 856,900 on Friday, and the re- 
sult of the trading for the four full 
days was net losses for nearly all the 
stocks on the list. In the latter part of 
the preceding week, a notable and un- 
expected revival of interest in railroad 
securities had caused net gains for the 
leading issues, ranging. from 3 to 10 
points. These gains were not lost last 
week, but a reduction of from 1 to 4 
points marked the reaction. Advances 
had led to sales by European holders. 

On Monday the net changes, almost 
without exception, were favorable. Wild 
trading on Wednesday caused decline, 
but the losses were small. To the price 
of Bethlehem Steel, however, 12 points 
were added, and Studebaker’s gain was 
19. Thursday saw a long list of losses. 
There was more European selling of 
railroad shares on Friday, and the war 
news was not liked. With the long list 
of losses was a gain of 10 for Bethlehem 
Steel, which rose to 477. In January 
last this stock, on which no dividend is 
paid, was sold at 46. The motor stocks 
were not in agreement. With a gain, 
for the full days of the week, of 17 for 
Studebaker, a loss of 21 for General 
Motors was shown. Net advances (2 to 
4 points) for the three Maxwell motor 
issues were due to the decision of the 
directors that a dividend of 14% per 
cent (arrears) shall be paid on the first 
preferred. This calls for $1,749,804, 
which probably will be paid in new 
stock. 

More than 500,000 shares of United 
States Steel were sold, with a net gain 
of 1 point. A few sales were made at 
84%. The strength of this stock is due 
to a demand which taxes the capacity 
of the great company’s mills. Large 
quantities of what are called rounds are 
needed for ammunition. The wire mills 
are so busy that they cannot take new 
orders until February. Last month’s 
shipments and sales of steel for export 
were the largest ever reported. 


OFFERING THE WAR BONDS 


The five-year five per cent bonds of 
the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan 
have been offered to the public by a 
great group of banks, trust companies 
and bond houses situated in sixty-nine 
cities of twenty-eight states. Payment 
may be made in full on October 29, or, 
at the option of the purchaser, fifty per 
cent on that date and the remainder on 
December 3. In the course of the de- 
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WRITE FOR IT! 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 

Money Saver and is Free to ycu for the 
asking. The name J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Local Agents Wanted 
Send Us YOUR TODAY! 





Name and Address 
ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 
MAGAZINE AGENCY 


812 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
ALIC IIE 


SEASON | 
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Warm and snug in winter. Cool and comfortable in 
summer. Fits flush to body of car—no overhang. 
Positively no rattle or squeak. Finished of same 
material as used in upholstering car. Glass doors 
and panels easily removed if desired and set of curtains 
used in their place. Get full details from your dealer, 
or write us forillustrated catalog. In ordering specify 
whether for 1913, 1914 or 1915 car. 


WADSWORTH MANUFACTURING CO., |249Jefierson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


bate which preceded, last week in the 
British House of Commons, the passage 
of a bill authorizing and approving the 
Government’s negotiation of the loan, 
Mr. McKenna, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, asserted that the terms were 
fair and reasonable. Great Britain 
owed $250,000,000 in this country, he 
added, and the British and French 
Governments had tried to make the 
loan $1,000,000,000, but could get 
only $500,000,000. He remarked that 
those who were saying that the Amer- 
icans had got a good bargain should 
remember that twice as much was of- 
fered, and the Americans would not 
take it. 

Already there have been informal 
conferences for the consideration of 
plans to meet future requirements for 
which this loan is not sufficient. It is un- 
derstood that there will be additional 
shipments of gold and an attempt to 
arrange for credits amounting tc }5250,- 
000,000 or -$300,000,000. 

Speaker Champ Clark said at Denver 
last week that the loan would not have 
been made if he had had the power to 
prevent it. The German-American asso- 
ciation called the American Truth Soci- 
ety continues its campaign against sav- 
ings banks that are not hostile to the 
loan. In Chicago, Mrs. Olga Walsh has 
applied to the Federal Court for an in- 
junction to restrain the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company from investing in 
the bonds. She holds a policy in the 
company. Officers of the Mutual say 
the company has bought none of the 
bonds, altho it would be lawful to make 
such an investment. Jesse S. Phillips, 
the New York State Superintendent of 
Insurance, publishes a statement in 
which he says that the law permits in- 
vestments in foreign bonds to be made 
by insurance companies a part of 
whose business is done abroad. The 
Mutual does insurance business in both 
England and France. 


RAILROAD TAXES 


When the railroad companies ask for 
permission to increase their freight 
rates, they point to additional expenses, 
or reduction of income, caused by legis- 
lation. They also speak of a growth of 
taxes. A statement prepared at Wash- 
ington by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics shows that the recent increase 
of taxes deserves to be considered. From 
1905 to 1914 the taxes paid by all the 
railroads increased 137 per cent. The 
sum paid in 1914 was $150,371,100. For 
the group of anthracite coal-carrying 
roads the addition in this decade was 
208 per cent. Comparison with revenues 
is made. In the same period the in- 
crease of gross revenue was 43 per 
cent, and the addition to operating ex- 
penses was 58 per cent. To nearly 
1,700,000 employees in 1914 the com- 
panies paid $1,373,422,472. The advance 
of wages since 1905 is indicated by fig- 
ures showing that the average daily 
compensation has risen from $2.07 to 
$2.53. 








The following dividend is announced: 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, common, quarterly, 144 per cent, pay- 














What are you kicking 
about ? 


—You men who think you're underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those 
who are frained to earn it. Your 
pay is small because you have no spe- 
cial training—and yeu only are to 
blame. 

You can learn to earn more. No mat 
ter what your job, where you live or how 
old you are, if you can read and write, the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for a better position and bigger 
pay. 

If you want to get out of the ranks of 
the “hard-ups” and be somebody, prove 
your ambition by marking and mailing the 
coupon on this page today. Thousands of 
others just like you who have used this 
coupon are now occupying positions of 
power and high pay. You can join them. 
Grit your teeth, say “I will’’ and mail 
the coupon NOW. 





International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain without further obligation on my part, how 
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Advertising - 
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Industrial Designing 
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Good English for Every One 
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Metal Mining Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Railway Accounting Sheet Metal Worker 
Stationary Engineer Navigation Spanish 
Textile Manufacturing Languages— French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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FREE book ** How to Learn Pianoand 
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a 
= The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
Ej] pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
=| routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
=| and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
—| RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
=| the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
=| everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
E York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal. where personal inquiry 
= may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 
= Independent, New York. 
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A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, k 


from having first introduced into this country 


Treatments are given under the direction of 
highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS 


Situated in a private park with miles of well- 
exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, 





GheGLEN SPRINGS 


treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 
three times as much as any other American Spring known. For the treatment of rnHeumatism, 
GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISZASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


nown as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


the Schott treatment for heart disease. The 





physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 











WINTER TRAVEL 


Tours to South America. Bermuda, Florida and 
West Indies. Best of accommodations used 
throughout. Write for booklet. 


Delta Tours 
202 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


CRUISES 1%: TROPICS 


By the United Fruit Co.'s “Great White Fleet,”’ 
including Panama Canal and Central America. Leave 
January, February, March. Inclusive Fares. 


CALIFORNIA Grint "Canyons Panama, ete. Fre. 

quent departures. 

SOUTH AMERICA irre nora reba, te 

Novel, fascinating. Send for program desired. 
THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto. 





THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, h like, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 








ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 


LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 

Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL SANITARIUM 


grea all the year. All approved method 
ighest gradeservice. H.E. BARIGHT, ‘M.D. 



































Lusuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















TAX ON INSURANCE PREMIUMS 


It is not generally known to policy- 
holders that all forms of insurance are 
heavily taxed in this country, nor.do 
they realize that their expense for such 
of its protective service as they main- 
tain is, to that extent, increased. It es- 
capes their notice because it is included 
in their premium payments to the com- 
panies. 

I have pondered over this, question 
for years in an effort to discover the 
principle which actuates legislators in 
including insurance among the objects 
of taxation, and I am now further,away 
from a solution than when I began. It 
is simply incomprehensible by me, how- 
ever clear it may seem .to be to the 
many who justify it. I always get back 
to the hard fact that insurance is a 
system of loss-distribution; and I can- 
not understand why anybody should 
have to pay the government for the 
privilege of losing a little money every 
year. Every time a man pays an in- 
surance premium he is making his 
ratable contribution to the losses sus- 
tained by his associates, under a recip- 
rocal agreement which guarantees him 
benefits of a like character in the event 
he becomes a victim under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

If insurance were a form of gambling 
in which the premiums paid represented 
the stakes of the participants and the 
fund, or “pot,” thus accumulated were 
divisible under prearranged rules of 
proportion between the management 
and agents of a company, or “the 
house,” and the gamesters, I could un- 
derstand the attitude of the state in 
laying a heavy tribute on the enter- 
prise. We would not have to go far 
geographically or ,historically for a 
practical parallel of this idea, for the 
foregoing description accurately de- 
scribes the relations sustained at one 
time between the state of Louisiana 
and the Louisiana State Lottery Com- 
pany. In the gambling game, a few of 
the players win all that their many 
fellow-players lose; in insurance every- 
body loses. Why? Because the value— 
generally a part of it only is covered 
by insurance—of the thing insured (the 
building, the stock of goods, the human 
life, a leg, an arm, and so on) has actu- 
ally been subtracted from the common 
stock, and the insured loser becomes 
the recipient of contributions made by 
his associates out of their share of all 
the community wealth remaining. When 
a warehouse, the actual present value 
of which is $100,000, containing 5000 
bales of cotton, worth in the market 
$75 a bale is, with its contents, com- 
pletely destroyed by fire, we know that 
the wealth of the nation has been di- 





minished by the sum of $475,000. The 
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man who owned that property, let us 
assume, receives $475,000 from the in- 
surance companies, but the money was 
furnished by his fellow-policyholders. 
There has been no restoration of the 
values burned up; there can never be. 
They are removed beyond human use. 

This insured person’s loss was paid 
him out of contributions made by his 
fellow-policyholders. In what way? 
Each paid to the common agent, the 
company, a sum of money, known as 
premium, his proper share of the com- 
pensation requisite to the maintenance 
of insurance on his own property. 
These premiums combined compose the 
fund out of which all losses and ex- 
penses are paid. 

Now, if that is true—and it is—then 
we must conclude that a tax on insur- 
ance premiums is a tax on insurance 
losses; and as all insurance losses rep- 
resent by so much a depletion of the 
world’s values, then we must also ad- 
mit that a tax on premiums is a tax 
on that portion of the world’s vanished 
wealth as is represented by the insur- 
ance claims paid. And that is why I 
say that the scheme is incomprehensi- 
ble by me. I cannot understand the 
philosophy which results in making our 
common misfortunes a source of income 
to the state. 








D. C., Girard, Kan.—You can get from 
any reputable casualty company a policy 
paying you a weekly indemnity against loss 
of time due to sickness only. The rates, 
using $5 a week indemnity as a unit, are, 
approximately : ages 18 to 39, $7.50; ages 
40 to 49, $8.50; ages 50 to 59, $10. I do 
not think the premiums charged by either 
the Preferred or Aetna are excessive. The 
price in both varies with the service fur- 
nished under the different policy contracts. 
Both companies are excellent, financially 
and managerially. The other company you 
inquire about is too young to permit of a 
just estimate of its quality. 


J. W. H., Reynoldsville, Pa.—The com- 
pany about which you inquire is eight 
years old and in point of financial size, 
comparatively small; but such information 
as I can procure respecting it justifies 
the belief that it is ably and carefully man- 
aged. Its growth has been steady, its ex- 
penses normal. The funds are invested in 
sound securities at good rates, the earnings 
in 1914 on mean amount of assets equaling 
six per cent. I have cautioned readers to 
use discrimination in considering the life 
companies which commenced business dur- 
ing the past ten years; this is one which 
I believe up to the standard. 


H. A. H., Fort Valley, Ga—The Na- 
tional Life Association does business under 
the assessment system, which eventually 
means trouble for the policyholders. Its so- 
called reserve consists of a charge of fifty 
eents for each year of the member’s age 
for each $1000 insurance. The sum thus 
collected has no relation whatever to the 
amount actually necessary to maintain the 
policy for its face during life. In 1914 an 
examination of the Association’s affairs dis- 
closed many irregularities, and these re- 
sulted in the resignations of the principal 
officers and all but one of the directors. 
The present management is reputable. I 
cannot encourage any one to maintain a 
policy of life insurance in any concern 
which does not provide for a scientific re- 
serve. The accident company you name, tho 
comparatively small financially, is of good 
repute. You say your premium is $10 a 
year. In that case you have a “limited” 
policy; that is to say, you have only ten 
dollars worth of accident and sickness in- 
surance—something very much less than 
is provided under “unlimited” policies run- 
ning in premium from $25 a year upward. 
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For the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has granted protection against loss by fire 
for 105 years. It has grown with the coun- 
try’s growth, and the development of its 
insurance service has always kept pace 
with the country’s insurance needs. 


interests you most. 
full information. 





From Spinnin 
Wheels to Motor 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 









Side by side with the first advertisement of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, printed in the Hartford Courant in 1810, Donald McAulay, 
Turner, announced that he “‘made and repaired all kinds of spinning 


Old Donald would look in vain through the pages of this magazine for 
advertisements of spinning wheels, and we can imagine his amazement at 
phonograph, telephone or motor car. 
find—the announcement of the “Old Hartford,” as ready today to give 
protection from all the risks of a motor car as it was to insure a spinning 
wheel in 1810. Such is the complete 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


But one familiar friend he would 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
pany was organized by the Hartford Fire 
nsurance Company to conduct a general 
casualty and bonding business, and inherits 
the parent company’s reputation for the 
fair settlement of every honest obligation. 


Check on the coupon below the kind of insurance that 
Mail it to us and we will send you 
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pany, (Service Department 1 10) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written_on margin of coupon. 
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FROM STATE TO-STATE 








CALIFORNIA: Prof. Thomas 
Jefferson Jackson See, astron- 
omer and United States naval 
observer at Mare Island, is re- 
ported to have said: “Gravita- 
tion is an electric phenomenon. 
It does not act instantly across 
space, but is transmitted with 
velocity equal to that of light, 
thus coming from the sun to the 
earth in eight minutes.” It is 
said that Professor See some 
time ago submitted a_ treatise 
on this discovery to the Royal 
Society of London, saying that 
he wished to make its first an- 
nouncement to that society be- 
cause Newton presented his or- 
iginal theory concerning grav- 
itation to it in 1685. The See 
treatise, it is said, seeks to prove 
that gravitation is due to ele- 
mentary electrical currents cir- 
culating around atoms of mat- 
ter. 


COLORADO: The West Col- 
fax viaduct, in course of con- 
struction at Denver, is said to 
be the largest reinforced con- 
crete viaduct in the world. Its 
length is 8300 feet. It will con- 
tain 9200 cubic yards of mass 
concrete and 25,000 cubic yards 
of reinforced concrete, the 
whole requiring 55,000 barrels 
of cement. The total cost is to 
be $800,000, of which only 
$100,000 will be spent outside 
the state, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
The Smithsonian Institution 
recently published a fully illus- 
trated pamphlet containing brief 
accounts of the most important 
explorations and field work 
undertaken during 1914 by 
members of the staff of the in- 
stitution proper and of its 
branches, the National Museum, 
the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology and the astrophysical 
observatory. The researches cov- 
ered practically the _ entire 
world, expeditions having been 
sent to fifteen different coun- 
tries, on every continent, and to 
seventeen states in this coun- 
try. They include work along 
geological, zoological, botanical, 
anthropological and astrophysi- 
cal lines of investigation. 


IDAHO: The Idaho Mining 
Association intends to test in 
the courts the right of the Fed- 
eral Government, as laid down 
in an opinion of the United 
States Attorney General, to 
control the waters and water- 
power developments of tribu- 
taries of navigable streams. The 
association hopes to have sim- 
ilar suits brought in other in- 
terested states, so that several 
cases may go to the United 
States Supreme Court at the 
same time, the belief being ex- 
prest that the larger the inter- 
ests involved the more thoroly 
the court would go into the 
whole question of water-power 
and stream control. 


INDIANA: What is believed 
to be the greatest percentage in- 
crease in wages ever granted in 
this country by a large corpora- 
tion to its employees is in pro- 
cess of fulfilment in this state. 
Beginning in August one of the 
heavy manufacturers of war 
supplies in northern Indiana in- 
creased wages ten per cent and 
announced its intention of mak- 
ing a similar increase each 
164 


month until the normal wage 
scale has been doubled, provid- 
ed the war and the demand for 
the company’s products con- 
tinue. 


IOWA: A new office, that of 
“liquor censor,” has been cre- 
ated by tha city council of Ma- 
son City. According to the or- 
dinance creating the office the 
incumbent is supposed to deter- 
mine how much liquor the peo- 
ple of the city require and to 
see that they get no more. On 
the day that he was appointed 
to the office Mr. R. D. Mason 
sent back to the breweries thir- 
ty out of sixty barrels of beer 
that they attempted to deliver 
in the city. He is making a list 
of the more or less bibulous cit- 
izens and says he intends to see 
that they do not get too much 
to drink. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said: “One barrel, or three 
cases, of beer and one gallon of 
whisky is as much as any one 
man should have in a month 
without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion.” 


KANSAS: Indian students at 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
have just built a new gymna- 
sium for the school, doing the 
work with their own hands, 
making practical use of their 
knowledge of manual arts and 
crafts gained in the regular 
terms of school. The building, 
which is in readiness for the 
present term, provides adequate 
facilities for the physical train- 
ing of the 700 students enrolled 
from nearly all the states. The 
United States makes an annual 
expenditure of more than 
$240.000 for the maintenance 
of Haskell Institute. 


MINNESOTA: Mr. John F. 
Uhlhorn, for more than fifty 
years a gold miner and mining 
engineer, now a resident of St. 
Paul, claims to have discovered 
a process by which gold miners 
ean save “float,” the very fine 
gold which does not sink to the 
bottom of the sluice box where 
the granular gold is caught. Mr. 
Uhlhorn says that thousands of 
acres of land in Minnesota car- 
ry from $1 to $5 worth of this 
gold to the cubic yard. Engi- 
neering and dredging companies, 
it is said, have spent large 
sums of money in efforts to ex- 
tract this gold from the “dirt,” 
but without success. Mr. Uhl- 
horn’s discovery is described as 
a semi-liquid substance which, 
placed in a sluice box, rises to 
the surface of the water, carry- 
ing with it practically all the 
floating gold. The whole is then 
skimmed off and the gold ex- 
tracted from the attracting sub- 
stance by another process. 


MISSISSIPPI: The policy of 
establishing coéperative cream- 
eries in different parts of Mis- 
sissippi with a view to encour- 
aging increased utilization of 
the excellent grazing grounds of 
the state has met with more re- 
sponse from farmers than the 
leaders of the movement had 
dared to hope for. In the five or 
six sections where such cream- 
eries have been recently estab- 
lished there is a decided im- 
provement in numbers, size and 
quality of herds, many farmers 
at distances of more than fifty 


miles from the nearest creamery 
finding it profitable to turn 
their attention to dairying. 


NEW MEXICO: This state 
has now become a steady pro- 
ducer of tungsten, hundreds of 
tons of which were thrown 
away in years past, when its 
value was not known. A car- 
load of the ore taken recently 
from a pocket at a 600-foot level 
in Lincoln County sold for $30,- 
000. This pocket is said to be 
the largest lens of tungsten 
ever found in any mine in the 
world. 


NEW YORK: The first definite 
step has been taken toward 
drawing up a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the 
port of New York. The Board 
of Estimate has appointed Mr. 
John F. Stevens, Professor 
George F. Swain and Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Loree a commission to 
make an analysis of the situa- 
tion and to report a plan of de- 
velopment which shall coérdi- 
nate rail and water traffic, niin- 
imize cartage and otherwise im- 
prove the port facilities: The 
commission expects to complete 
its analysis in about two years. 
Experts say it will take -many 
years and cost hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to carry out its 
plan. New York City has 578 
miles of water front. Of this 
the city owns 127 miles, and 
only forty-seven miles have 


been well developed. Last year W 


this port handled 54.92 per cent 
of all the imports and 36.56 per 
cent of all the exports of the 
entire United States. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mr. S. 
A. Jones of Willets, who for 
many years has tried to inter- 
est the state authorities in a 
highway along the Appalachian 
plateau, is now encouraged by 
the many movements for good 
roads to believe his dream may 
come true. The road which he 
proposes and which he says 
would surpass in scenic beauty 
any highway in this country, 
would, as he describes it, “ex- 
tend from Asheville, via Mt. 
Pisgah, along the crest of the 
Great Divide; over the Caney 
Fork Bald, the most beautiful 
crowned mountain in the south- 
ern Appalachian range; along 
the great scenic view of Double 
Top, one of the highest in the 
range, and on by way of Sugar 
Loaf Mountain to the Tuck- 
seigee River near Webster.” 
From many points on this route 
three states can be seen. 


OHIO: Work has begun upon 
an improved highway which is 
to connect the three most popu- 
lous Ohio cities and link to- 
gether one-third of the resi- 
dents of the state. The plan con- 
templates the immediate im- 
provement of what is known as 
Main Market Road No. X, con- 
necting Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati by the shorest 
route. The project is being car- 
ried out by the Ohio State Au- 
tomobile Association and _ the 
Ohio Good Roads Federation 
cojperating with commercial 
and civic organizations along 
the way. 


OREGON: The School of Com- 
merce of the University of Ore- 
gon is planning to make an ex- 


change of professors with a 
South American university. The 
purpose is to bring Oregon and 
the Northwest into closer com- 
mercial relations with South 
America thru an interchange of 
knowledge concerning business 
methods and conditions, prod- 
ucts and manufactures, commer- 
cial needs and trade languages 
of the two countries. The plan, 
developed by Mr. H. B. Miller, 
director of the department of 
commercial and industrial sur- 
vey, contemplates a preparatory 
season of special detailed study 
by each of the exchange pro- 
fessors thru interviews with 
leading producers, importers 
and general business men of his 
own country before going to the 
other field. 


RHODE ISLAND: Notable 
changes in the topography of 
Scituate are to take place in 
the next year. Preliminary op 
erations. by the Water Supply 
Board of Providence for the ac- 
quisition of the watershed and 
for the submerging of a large 
part of Scituate have been prac- 
tically accomplished. Manufac- 
turing villages, highways, rail- 
way tracks and farmhouses are 
on the land taken by the city. 
Some of those which will have 
to be removed are landmarks 
which have considerable his- 
toric interest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Mr. A. 
- Brabham of Olar is confident 
that he will yet succeed in pro- 
ducing black cotton. He has 
been experimenting systematic- 
ally for a number of years, gath- 
ering seed from all the cotton- 
producing countries of the world 
and crossing scientifically the 
plants yielding the darker or 
tinted fibers. As yet the nearest 
he has come to the coveted black 
is a pronounced bronze. Warm 
tan, yellow green, light browr 
and olive green are among the 
other hues he is producing. The 
Savannah Cotton Exchange has 


an exhibit of Mr. Brabham’s 
products. 
TENNESSEE: Thruout this 


state the week beginning Oc- 
tober 25 is to be known as 
“Made in Tennessee Week.” 
For months the Tennessee Man- 
ufacturers’ Association has been 
arousing statewide interest in 
it. Producers and manufactur- 
ers have taken special pains to 
place their products in every 
part of the state, retailers have 
promised to push the homemade 
goods and the public has been 
solicited thru persistent adver- 
tising. The association will give 
cash prizes to merchants having 
the best window displays of 
goods made in Tennessee. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Governor 
Hatfield, speaking at the recent 
celebration of Home Coming 
Week in Tyler County, made it 
clear that he intends to resist 
payment of that part of the old 
Virginia debt which the United 
States Supreme Court has said 
is due from West Virginia, un- 
til it shall be shown that the 
court has the power to enforce 
its judgment. He is quoted as 
saying that it is just as repre- 
hensible to submit to imposition 
and pay an unjust debt as it is 
not to pay an honorably con- 
tracted obligation. 








